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For the Companion. 


DURABLE AND USEFUL. 


“T’ve heard folks say, off an’ on, that women 
are all pretty much alike, the world over,” said 
old Captain Ellsworth, as he sat in the little shop 
of the North Portville cobbler, winter 
morning, while that skilled workman was adjust- 
ing and glueing on a patch of great size and 
peculiar shape, as a necessary adornment to the 
left boot. “But I can’t 
there was those two Saunders 
where I lived when I was a 
they livin’ obstacles to anybody’s 
holdin’ any belief as that. ‘There wa’n’t 
any two mortals ever born into this world, I’d be 
willin’ to wager, that was any more different 
than those two women!" 

“TI don’t remember,”’ said Mr. Potts, the 
cobbler, thoughtfully surveying the lower edge of 
the patch, which seemed disinclined to stick, “I 
don’t remember that I’ve ever heard you make 
mention of them.’ 

“Well, I declare! 
for once,” 


one 


captain’s well-worn 
agree to it; for 
wives in Squanset, 
hoy ; were 
such 


Then I’ve got a good yarn 


the little shop contained. 

“You see Jabez an’ Comfort Saunders, they 
were brothers, an’ they married sisters, Abby 
an’ Ellen Flint. Jabez, he courted Abby first, 
an’ when he’d made pretty fair headway he made 
things easy for Comfort with Ellen. Jabez 
always took the lead in everythin’, an’ Comfort 
was real beholden to him for lots of things beside 
help with his courtin’. 

‘Jabez was the youngest, but he was a real 
go-ahead kind of a chap, an’ Abby was a'mild, 
pretty-faced little thing, an’ just a good helpmeet 
for him. Comfort was slow-movin’ an’ easy- 
goin’, an’ Ellen was to all look-out the very one 
to keep him chippered up. She was up an’ 


comin’ all the time; an’ a powerful talker; she'd | 


v’yage an’ cruise all round subjects o’ conversa- | 
tion while Comfort was hoistin’ his sails, an’ 
gettin’ ready to make an openin’ remark, as you 
night say. 

“Well, Jabez an’ Comfort was seafarin’ men 


in a way, both of ’em, when I knew ’em as a 
boy. They’d been married full twenty years 
then. They was both called ‘cap’n ;’ but Comfort, 


on account of 
foot 


he didn’t take many v’yages 
Ellen’s bein’ so dead set against his liftin’ 
off land. 

‘He was part owner in a sailin’ craft with | 
Jabez, an’ he had property besides, so he loafed 
round at home a good deal, doin’ jobs about the 


house for Ellen, an’ so on. He was a little off 
his bearin’s in the upper story, most folks 
thought, in some ways. But he was kind an’ 


willin’ as could be. 


“Abby, she was scart most to pieces every time 
Jabez went off, but she got such nice things 


every time he came home that she had grown to 
be sort of half-reconciled. 

“Well, one time Ellen had held out against 
Comfort for a long spell, an’ at last she gave in 
to his desires to go on a partic’lar v’yage that 
Jabez had been plannin’ for a long time. She 
fitted him out with everythin’ he needed for the 
v’yage,—they was to be gone three months an’ 
over,—an’ she loaded him up with advice o’ 
various kinds. 

“She took special pains to tell him that she 
didn’t want him to fetch her home a lot o’ little 
fiddlin’ things that wa’n’t no partic’lar use. 

***Wherever you put into port,’ 
Comfort, ‘do you cast your eyes round an’ see if 
there’s any good, fair-sized useful thing you can 
buy me. One sensible gift is all ll ask of you, 
Comfort. An’ see if you can’t get somethin’ for 
the future,—somethin’ that’s real durable an’ 
lastin’, while you're about it. I don’t want any 
©’ those mantel ornaments such as Abby’s house 
is all cluttered up with; nor shells, nor bead- 
work, nor ivory ware, nor coral; now mind!’ 


said the captain, settling himself in a | 
more comfortable attitude on the one stool which 
| 


she enj’ined on | 


THE YOUTH'S 


“The evenin’ of the pay that the 
brothers returned from their v’vage, Mrs. Cap'n 
Jabez had the worst cryin’ spell—so she told my 
mother—she ever remembered of havin’ had since 
she was married. For Jabez had told her how 
that Comfort had brought home a headstone to 
Ellen for a present, an’ nothin’ else. 

“Jabez said he couldn't make a mite o’ head- 
| way against Comfort. He saw a lot o’ headstones 
in a kind of a graveyard manufacturin’ place 
where they put in one time for a couple of days, 
on account of an old friend of Cap’n Jabez’s that | 
lived there; an’ Comfort was possessed till he'd | 
bought one of the stones. 

“He told his brother that Ellen had charged | 
him to get somethin’ durable an’ 
have an eye to the future. An’ he said he wa’n't 

very strong, an’ was liable to go most any time, 

| an’ there would be one expense saved for Ellen; 
an’ there was no knowin’ when he’d have such 
an opportunity again, if he didn’t take it then 
an’ there! 

“Well, Mrs. Cap’n Jabez, she took on well. 
She cried and said ‘’twas a bad sign an’ omen; 
Ellen wouldn't ever get over it; she'd be all 
upset; she’d be more scart than ever to let 
Comfort out of her 
prevented it some way ;’ an’ so on. 

“The next mornin’ she went over to Ellen’s, 
all trembly, for Ellen was high-tempered, an’ 
Abby usually got the heft of her troubles with 
Comfort, when there was any. She went right 
out into the kitchen, an’ there was Ellen rollin’ 
out dough for nutcakes on that headstone! 

“Abby just said ‘Good mornin’, sister,’ an’ 
dropped into a chair. 

**<Good mornin’,’ 





said Ellen, lookin’ grim 
enough, but brisk asa button. ‘Comfort brought 
me a useful gift for once, you see, Abby! I’ve 
been wantin’ somethin’ smoother than my old 
board for some time. I shall use this reg’lar, 
now I’ve got it. J don’t think Comfort is half as 
likely to die as he seems to think,’ she went on, 
lookin’ real sharp at Abby; ‘he’s stayed at home 
too much, maybe, an’ got kind o’ notional. 

«eT had a talk with him last night; the next 
| v’yage Jabez makes, I’ll plan to have Comfort 
| accomp’ny him, if I can compass it. I spose he 
might find somethin’ else that would come in as 
handy as this has.’ 

“Abby said she always rolled out her nutcake 
dough on that headstone, Ellen did, from that | 
day, but she never spoke of it again. She turned 
round, an’ was as consid’rate of Comfort’s wishes 
as could be. She died years before he did. But 
that headstone wa’n’t ever used 'xceptin’ just as 
I’ve told you!” 








Evizanetu L. Gounp. 
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EXPENSIVE SHAVE. 


| <A California gentleman was travelling in 
| Europe, says the author of “My Holiday,’ and 
| went into a fashionable barber’s shop in Paris. 
He could not speak a word of French, but he had 
no trouble in making the barber understand, by 
| signs, that he wished to be shaved and to have 
his hair trimmed. 


He was put into the hands of ‘an artist,’’ and 
soon found him not only a skilful workman, but 
most uncommonly obliging. He showed his 
customer several handsome brushes, a fine new 
sponge, a variety of pomatums and perfumes, a 
pair of fine razors, and other toilet articles, and 
seemed desirous to have him choose such as he 
would have used upon himself. 

‘“‘How polite these Frenchmen are!” thought 
the € valifornian, and he nodded his head and said 
| “Yes, yes,”’ to everything, for really the things 
, | were all so nice that any of them would do 
| perfectly well. 

The barber shaved him with the new razor, 
sponged him with the new sponge, oiled his 
hair with fresh pomatum, opened several bottles 
of perfumery and sprinkled him with them, 
| really doing up the business very much to the 
Californian’s satisfaction. 

But when the customer made signs for his bill, 
|he was astounded to be handed a document 
neatly made out and amounting to almost two 
|hundred francs! The barber had asked him if 
he wouldn’t like to buy the articles shown 
him, and had understood him to reply in the 
affirmative—a natural enough proceeding, as 
all Americans are well known to be rich and 
extravagant. 

An interpreter was called in, and the affair was 
compromised by the Californian’s taking such of 
the articles as had been most damaged. Paris is 
a beautiful city, he says, but the most expensive 
place in the world in which to get shaved. 





++ 
A NEW CITY. 


It is said that by repeating any word, no matter 


how common, a sufficient number of times, it 
sounds wholly without meaning or sense to 


the person who makes the experiment. It is 
certainly true that one can sometimes look at a 
perfectly familiar written word without grasping 
its significance. 

A lady whose mind, far from being slow- 
moving, is unusually acute, was waiting one day 
on the platform of a railway station for her train, 
| Which was already half an hour behind time. 
| She was tired and disgusted, and as she looked 
at a freight-car standing on one of the side-tracks, 
she said to her companion, in a doleful tone : “Oh 
dear, there’s another new place; and geography 
always was my weakest point! Where in the 
world can Capa City be?” 

‘Perhaps it will ease your mind,”’ replied her 
friend, with a laugh, ‘‘to take another look at 





City. 
And as the tired young woman read «30,000 
Ibs.,"” she realized her blunder, and joined heartily 
| in the laugh at her own expense. 


lastin’, an’ to | 


CALIFORNIA 


sight; Jabez ought to ’ve | 


Seantees | 


| 


DEN 
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een are going toC Cuitiedinenen and want to make | 
the journey quickly and comfortably be sure that your 
tickets read via the Chicago & North-Western, Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways. Through sleep- 
ing-cars are run on fast trains from Chicago to San 
Francisco without change, and the hour of departure 
from Chicago affords connection with all trains from 
the East. Dining-cars serve all meals. Excursion 
tickets and full information can be obtained of any 
ticket agent or of J. E. Brittain, N. E. Passenger Agent, 
C. & N.-W. Ry., No. 5 State Street, Boston, Mass. a. 


NSYLVANIA’ 


TOURS! 











AND MEXICO, 


Leaving BOSTON for CALIFORNIA JANUARY | 
12th, FEBRUARY 23d, MARCH 23d, ‘eines 
1gth, and MEXICO FEBRUARY oth, 1892. 

FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION. | 

Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered. | 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


wishes of tourists, including A 
EXPENSES, will be sold at t Aha Adoni onan 





with Return Limits | 
Te ces Sal 





For Itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all in- | 
formation, apply to Tourist ent Pennsylvania | 
Railroad, 205 Washington St., ye 849 Broad- 
way, New York, or 233 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

J. RB. Wood, 


Chas. E. Pugh 
Genera Manager. Gen. Passenger A Agent. 


oop Luck CLOCK, $1.00. 


This 1% the prettiest 
gift ever offered to 
any one. It is a minia 
ture clock in a polish 
ed nickel frame with 
anengraving of a four 
leaf clover on the dial. 
The movement is a 

endulum movement, 
he best made, cut 
steel pinions, and runs 
thirty hours with one 
winding. We will | 
send this clock secure 
ly packed, prepaying | 
all charges, upon re 
ceipt of $1.00. If 
there is a jeweler in 
your vicinity ask him 
to send for it for you. 
Every one can afford 
one ‘of these Good 
Luck Clecks. Ask your jeweler also about our 
thirty-day office calendar clocks. Adcress, 


NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO., New Haven, Conn. 


AYER’S 


Hygienic Substitute 
COFFEE. 


The only Perfect Substitute ever produced. 


Price, 20 cents per pound, which is much less than you 
have to pay for any kind of coffee. Every element in its 
composition is beneficial. Compounded by M.S. AYER 
of Boston, a vegetarian for many years. 

Directions: Prepare the same as coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Grocers sell it. 


M. S. AYER & CO., 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
_ 189-191 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Always use : the Foy E MAGIC 
or SPRING-EYED _ hand-sew- 
ADIES ing, self- ie 2 needle, for they 
preserve good sight and are invalu- 
able for failing sight ; not a needle- 
threader, but a common needle that 
threads itself. Thread will not pull out or cut in the 
gold eye; best needles ever made; can be threaded in 
the dark or by blind persons. Not for sale in stores; 
only by our agents and canvassers. — package, all 
sizes, 10 cents (silver); agents wanted everywhere ; 
greatest 3 article ever produced. Call or address 
HOWE 8 ING NEEDLE MANUFACTURING CO, 
aw ASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MAss. 
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Ask your grocer for ‘‘Cerealine Flakes. 


on these goods. 


micelli, 
Barley is 


soups. 





= L, P, Hollander 


& CO. 


Misses’ and Children’s 


Dresses & Garments. 
Boys’ Clothing. 


Our New Goods for early Spring 
Wear are now ready. 


BOSTON: 202 Boylston Street. 
NEW YORK: 290 Fifth Ave. 


WE WANT 10 CLOSE OUT 





100 Oriental Carpets, 


SOME VERY LARGE, 
SOME MEDIUM SIZES, 


AT A 


VERY LOW PRICE 


SMOKE DAMAGE. 


ALSO 


75 PIECES 


Scotch Axminsters, 


SMOKE DAMAGE. 


VERY LOW PRICES 


A bargain for some 





HAVE MADE 


one. 


Joel Goldthwait 


& CO., 


163 to 169 WASHINGTON ST, 
BOSTON. 





ECIDEDLY better than Macaroni, Ver- 


Italian Paste, Sago or 
“‘Cerealine Flakes” in 


It is more convenient also. 


It needs to be placed only in the 
tureen and have the hot soup 


poured over it before serving. The 


with which ‘‘Cerealine Flakes” 
be prepared in many forms 


surprises those who use it. 


*? The Cerealine Cook Book will 


be sent to any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen and 


Ind. 


enclose a two-cent stamp. 


DID YOU EVER POLISH A STOVE ? 


THE CEREALINE Merc. Co., Columbus, 


No wonder you dread it. Dirty and Hard ! 
Work with Common POLISH. CLEAN and Ee a Ga ’ 
EASY Work with Our New ENAMELINE. Wo PRES chet - 


A Paste always ready to Use. 
It commends itself. 


Your Dealer keeps It. If not, send 2-cent 
Stamp for Free Sample. 


J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., North Berwick, Maine, 


Try one box. 
It is our best salesman. 
No Dust, Dirt, Liquid, or 
that car, and see what it says under your ‘Capa Smell, Easy to Use. See directions on cover. 








Copyright, 1892, by Perry Mason & Company. 
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For the Companion. 


A QUEER CASE. 
In Turee CHAPTeRS.—CuHaptTeER III. 


Tom Works His Way Up. 


Notwithstanding Tom’s brave resistance of the 
temptation held out by the, pocket-book, Smith 
refused to take him back into his employment. 

“It may be all right, jes’ as you say, but I don’t 
want no such half-wild critter around,’’ he said, | 
when Radburn told him that Tom was stronger | 
now than ever. Poor Jim stood near, his 
wistful eyes studying the wizened face, 
brad-like eyes and restless jaw of Smith. 

“I told ye he didn’t steal it, an’ he 
didn’t, Smith,’’ was all he could say in 
Tom's defence. 

«Never mind him, Jim,’’ said Radburn. 

“That boy’ll come out all right yet. But 
he needs a little help now.” 

“Wal,” said Smith, “I don’t want to 
*xperiment on such a critter. Maybe he'll 
come out all right—an’ then agin maybe 
he won’t. I'd jest ’s soon try some other 
feller.” 

“Good day,’’ said Radburn. He went 
across toward Robie’s store on the opposite 
side of the street. Jim followed him, and 
stopped him. 

“I’m down agin, Radburn,”’ he . said, 
with a melancholy droop in his voice. ‘I 
aint got the heart to ask any one else to 
give hima chance. He’s turned off —’’ 

His voice choked. 

“Now, now, Jim, brace up! Smith isn’t 
the last man in the world. Some one else 
will give him a chance.”’ 

When Jim and Radburn entered Robie’s 
store, Robie, Amos Ridings and Judge 
Brown were talking the matter over. There 
was an awkward hush for a moment. 

Radburn went straight to the point in 
his usual fashion. 

“Robie, Smith refuses to take Tom back 
for another chance. Can you make use of 
him ?”’ 

Robie was a pleasant-eyed man of few 
words. He looked at Jim for a moment, 
and as he did so chewed a toothpick 
reflectively. 

“Don’t know’s I’ve got anything for 
him to do,”’ he said. 

‘* Make something,” said the young 

lawyer. ‘The case is this: Probably the 
boy needs help just now more than he’ll 
ever need it again. It’s a crisis in his 
moral history. He’s been in a hole, and 
he has climbed out of it. He can be made 
a man of, right now, or he can be discour- 
aged, embittered, and made a criminal. 
Now it’s my creed that a man should be 
helped when he needs it most. If you'll 
take Tom, my guarantee holds good. I'll 
be responsible for him in every way.” 

There was something almost compelling in the | 
handsome young fellow’s eyes and voice. Jim’s 
heart swelled almost to pain as he listened to | 
Radburn’s new guarantee. To him it was like | 
waiting the sentence of a judge. 

“Wal,” began Robie, “I guess y’re *bout right. | 
It’s mighty easy to make criminals, an’ kind o’ | 
unusial anyhow to help a feller to be a man. I aint 
got much for him to do—but—if he wants to come | 
in an’ do what ther’ is —”’ 

Jim broke down. He could not say a word, so | 
deeply was he moved. At last he turned away, 
and went out on the walk. | 

Radburn said, simply, ‘I knew I could depend 
on you to do a Christian's deed, Robie.” | 

Judge Brown coughed a little. ‘‘Brayal’s never | 
had a chance,” he said. ‘It’s all in getting a 
chance. We’re all creatures of circumstance —”’ | 

“T’d ’a’ took ’im on my farm, if nobody else 
would,” said Ridings. ‘But it’s better as it is. 

3ut say, Radburn, how d° you account for his 
comin’ home with that money that way ?” 

“He meant to steal it,’ Radburn answered, 
frankly. ‘He thought if he took it, he could be 
free to hunt and fish, and lie in the sunlight or 
the shadow as he pleased. His conscious self | 
took the money on impulse; but there was an 
inborn honesty which rose up between him and | 
the money, and he ‘couldn’t undo the string’— 
that is, he couldn’t really take it. And my word 
for it, Robie, he can be depended upon.” 


’ 


Jim was pacing up and down outside. ‘Come 
home with me,” he said, ‘‘and you tell him.” 

Radburn went to Brayal’s shanty with the 
overjoyed father. 

The room was wretched to a degree that made 
Radburn shudder, but the face and form of Tom, 
crouched by the side of the dilapidated stove, 
were more wretched than the room. 

The boy looked up swiftly, then dropped his 
head in shame and dread of something. Already 
he had felt the force of public opinion. 

“Tom! You aint turned off, anyhow; that is, 
you’ve got a better place,’ said his father. ‘«Mr. 
Radburn’s got ye ’nother place with Robie.”’ 


Another 


“They aint a decent chair in the house to set 





on, or I’d offer one,”’ interrupted the wife, in her | 


snappy way. ‘Two worthless men an’ a raft 0’ 
younguns —”’ 


just come and see me, and sometimes we'll go off 
together and camp out, and have a good time till 
we feel like koing back to work again.” 

Tom’s heart throbbed. “O Mr. Radburn—will 
you?” 

“Certainly !” 

They turned about and walked back to the 
house. Radburn released the boy’s arm as he 
entered. Jim was seated by the stove, a child on 
each knee, his face shining, his eyes full of hap- 
piness. 

“Well, Jim, I’ve told Tom that I trust him. 
Send him down to my office in the morning, and 
fit him out with a suit of clothes. 


we'll new 


Temptation 


You’ve been pretty badly broken up in your 

work, and if you need groceries, | guess Robie’ll 

let you have what you need. Good night all.” 
‘‘He’s a man, he is—no, he aint, he’s a kind of 


The good news seemed to have no reviving |a—a—archangel!”’ exclaimed Brayal. 


effect upon the boy. 

“Tom, come and walk down the street with 
me,”’ said Radburn. 

Tom hesitated, but to him there was more than 
invitation in Radburn’s tone. He rose and 
shambled out. Radburn took him by the arm. 

‘““Now, Tom,” he said, “give it another try.” 

“T can’t. Iaint worth it, Mr. Radburn!’’ cried 
the boy. 

“Yes, you are. You’re a good boy, Tom. A 
better boy than you think you are just now. We 
all have our bad days. That was one of your 
bad days.”” 

“There won’t anybody trust me now, and the 
boys’ll all laugh at me, and call me thief.” 

“Let them laugh—laugh with ‘em! Robie will 
trust you; and what’s more,”’ here he squeezed 
the boy’s arm, “I'll trust you.” 

They walked on a little way in silence. 
chin trembled so that he could not speak. 

“We're going to make a good boy of you—a 
good, reliable business man. Always remember 
that I trust you, and I expect you to be a good 
man. Now you go into Robie’s and go to work, 
and when you find yourself getting restless again, 


Tom’s 


The ‘‘archangel,’’ as he went down the street, 
thought how little it really took, after all, to 
bridge over a crisis in a young life. A little trust 
in human nature, which always aspires to be 
better, a little heart of love and sympathy,— 
charity of spirit, not almsgiving,—and lo! a 
miracle. 

Tom went to work for Robie next day—timid, 
shame-faced, self-distrustful; but he gained in 


strength, and people soon ceased to have in mind | 


| his strange act at Smith’s. 





Jim resumed his own work with new vigor. 
During the winter he got a job at cutting wood, 
and worked heroically. The influence of Radburn, 
Ridings and Robie made it possible for him to 
repair his house and to furnish it, so that it 
became at least comfortable. 

The word went around that Brayal was turning 
out particularly good work. Next spring there 
was an unusual amount of building in the town, 
and Jim had employment so steady and so profit- 


|able that he was actually able to build the out- 


so that it seems to you that you can’t work, you | 


side of an upright addition to his house during 
the summer lull. The lathing and plastering he 
left for odd times. 


Every one remarked on the change in the 


appearance of the children, and even in Mrs. 
Brayal, who was heard to laugh occasionally, 
though work was still hard enough to prevent 
her from becoming amiable. 

Tom worked steadily in the store, but he did 
not give promise of being a first-rate salesman. 
His ‘‘speshality,’’ as Robie called it, was writing. 
He developed a wonderful command of the pen. 
At the writing-school he took the prize, and his 
pen-drawing of a lion under a palm-tree was 
hung up in the post-office. 

There were times when it seemed to him that 
he must suffocate in the dingy little store; when 
everything went wrong, and when he dreamed of 

the sweeping hawk, the loon diving among 
the lily-pads, and the thrush singing in the 
thickets. 

He smothered the wildness down, and 
never went to Radburn; but Radburn 
occasionally came to him, and together 
they went away into the woods, or took a 
boat and padgiled up the river until the 
out-of-door fever burned out of their veins. 

The memory of those sweet, dreamful 
days grew more still to Tom 
when Radburn went away to Washington 
to live. Tom was twenty years old when 
Radburn went still 
working with Robie, though Judge Brown 
had offered him a place in his office to do 
his writing. His pay now enabled hii to 
help his parents to live much better, and 
to send the rest of the children to school. 

Tom Brayal known, by and 
by, as the most expert book-keeper in 
the Not infrequently books were 
brought to him to balance. He was doing 
as well as any young man of the town. 

Tom 
the farmers of the county, roused to action 
by the insolence of ‘‘a ring"’ in the county's 
affairs, nominated Amos Ridings for 
county treasurer. 

Tom’s sympathies, in the sharp cam 


precious 


away, and he was 


became 


town. 


was twenty-four years old when 


paign which followed, naturally were 
aroused on his friend Ridings’s side. He 


was very busy at the time as cashier and 
book-keeper for a large hardware firm, 
that of Cramer & Van Altern, into whose 
He 
working each evening, as well as al! day, 
in an effort to get the books into shape, 
for they were greatly confused. 
On the night following the election, 
Tom was working late at his books, much 
concerned over some things which he found 
there, when Cramer entered. 
**Who’s elected, Mr. Cramer ?’’ he asked. 
“Ridings.”” 
“Good! I 
giad of it.”” 
“I don’t see why. He aint an educated 
man. He aint fit for it.” 
“Well, honest, any 
Tom, after a pause. 
“Honest as most people, I suppose,” 
replied Cramer, in a tone of voice difficult 
to understand. He glanced at Tom keenly. 
Tom silent a Cramer took 
some papers from his desk, and started to go. 
“Mr. Cramer!’’ Tom called after him. 
«Well, what is it ?’’ Cramer turned sharply. 
‘There are—some entries here last year-—which 
I don’t quite understand.” 
Cramer came back. He spoke savagely. 
‘Don’t understand? What are vou doing with 
| last vear’s books? I didn’t hire you to go over 
all the records in the office.” 
‘But Mr. Van Altern said —’’ 
‘Never you mind what Van Altern says. 
| the head of this firm.” 
Tom rose and stood beside his stool. 


employment he had just gone. was 


knew he would be! I’m 


he’s way,’ said 


was long while. 


I’m 


His eyes 
| were on the book. 
| ‘Mr. Cramer,” 
takes or —”’ 

“Or what ?”’ 

“Or false entries. 
but felt sick and weak. 

Cramer dropped his eyes on the floor. Aftera 
silence he placed upon the desk the packages he 
held, and approached Tom. 

“You've got a good job here, eh ?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir—the best I ever had.”’ 

“And you'd like to keep it?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Well, now, if you'll attend to the business of 

| keeping the books of the present business, and 
not around in the books on the 


he said, ‘‘there are either mis- 


demanded Cramer. 
’* Tom faced him bravely, 


go snooping 
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shelves, I'll be much obliged, and you can stay 
right here and I'll raise your pay to sixty dollars 
a month. Now what do you say ?” 

‘But Mr. Van Altern asked me particularly to 
look up —”” 

‘Van Altern and I will settle that between us. 
All you’ve got to do is to work along and find 
nothing. Understand that?” 

Tom could not reply. He thought he saw the 
whole situation. Mr. Van Altern, a kind, slow 
old man, had victimized—how much he 
could not tell. 

Cramer stood there, stern, relentless. And it was 
so easy for Tom to shut his eyes to the past, and 
go on “finding nothing !"’ 

«When Van Altern asks you how things come 
out,”’ said Cramer, ‘‘vou say, ‘Square,’ and it'll 
pay you. Will you stop right where you are, 
and attend to the books of to-day ?" 

‘Tom was confused and dazed by the assaults of 
the man, who gave him no time to think. 

“I—can’t decide now. Let me go home and 
think it over.”’ 

“If you don’t promise, I'll turn you off 
to-morrow morning, and I'll charge you with 
some dishonesty. Then what'll your word count 
against mine? Everybody knows where you 
came from, and what you did at Beem Smith’s 
store. It'll be the end of you. Butif you come 
back to-morrow morning at seven, and go to 
work quietly, I'll give you sixty dollars a month. 
Now think it all over carefully.” 

As Tom walked home he did not stop to see the 
bonfires in the street, nor join in the crowd of 


heen 


hilarious men at the court-house, who were | 
celebrating Ridings's election. He was fighting 
a battle. 


Sixty dollars a month seemed a splendid salary. 
Fifty was a good one—if he could go on at that. 

It would be so easy to go back there in the 
morning, and take his seat at his desk. All he 
need do was to say, ‘All right,”’ when Mr. Van 
Altern asked a question. Morepver, he had really 
very little evidence that there had been trickery. 

Every time he thought of Cramer's standing in 


the town, and his responsible position, he saw | 


how little his word would mean against such a 
man, and how much Cramer’s word would mean 
against that of a poor book-keeper. 

It was a gloomy outlook, and as he lay in his 
bed and thought it over, it seemed as if every 
prop that sustained him was yielding. Was it 
right for him to sacrifice his prospects on account 
of this chance knowledge ? 

In the silent dawn he tried to think what 
Radburn would do, and then his decision came. 
He could see Radburn walking down to the store, 
gathering up the few things that belonged to him, 
and telling Cramer that he had decided to leave. 
Then he would go to Van Altern and tell him 
that he had found entries which he believed to be 
false, and let him proceed as he pleased. 

Tom slept a little while, and rose. He could 
not say anything to his father. He would go and 
‘shave it out’’ with Cramer first. 

Cramer was not in when he entéred the store; 
but he came just as Tom had got together his 
little belongings, and stood waiting. 

‘Well, what’s the verdict?’ asked Cramer, in 
atone, Tom thought, a little less domineering than 
that of the night before. 

“T guess I'll go.” 

“All right. If you want to be a fool, you can. 
But look out what you say! If you think it over 
during.the day and want to come back, all right. 
My offer holds. If you make any charges against 
me, [ll make it so hot for you in this town you'll 
have to emigrate. Now don’t be a fool!” 

As he was going down the street, gloomily 
pondering on the situation, he met Amos Ridings. 

“Well, Tom, they’ve done it!’ said Ridings. 
“They've elected me to an office I can't fill. I 
aint no business man.” 

“They know you're honest, anyway,” said 
Tom, with a certain bitterness. 

“Wal, I do’ know “bout that! Can't tell till 
I'm tried. Many a fellow thinks he’s honest till 
he’s tried an’ fails. But why aint you at work 
this mornin’ ?”” 

Tom told him the whole story. ‘What shall I 
do?” he asked. ‘Didn't I do right?” 

Amos was in a deep study. 

“Who'd ’a’ thought that o’ Sam Cramer! Now 
hold on, Tom—go slow on that. Let me think 


of it.” 

Tom stood disconsolately looking down the 
street. The loss of his employment troubled him 
deeply. 


‘But I'm out of a job,”’ he said, ‘‘and the story 
that Cramer has discharged me will make other 
people suspect me.” 

“No it won't! Anyhow, I don’t believe he’ll 
want to say much about it. I wouldn’t worry if 
I was you.” 

“IT wouldn’t, only father’s just been building, 


and I was looking forward to a good job that | 


would last as long as I wanted it.” 

“Wal, now, you're being out of a job reminds 
me!” exclaimed Ridings. ‘I’ve got to have some- 
body to write for me—I can’t write much more’n a 
hen. I don’t see what they elected me for! I told 
‘em I couldn’t write. Wal, I’ve got to have a book- 
keeper, and as I aint got no boy o’ my own, I’ll 
take you, if you want the place.” 

Tom lifted his head. Amos stopped him from 
speaking. 

“Now hold on! I’m boss 0’ this job. If I'm 
a mind to give this chance to you, it’s nobody's 
business; that is, if you want it.’”’ 





“Want it?’ said Tom, speaking with difficulty. 
«Why, :¢’ll be the making of me—sure!" 

“Wal! that’s what I want it to be. Jest con- 
sider yourself engaged, as the feller says.” 

That was six years ago. Tom wrote to Radburn 
last year that he had been elected county auditor. 

When he and Amos left the treasurer’s office at 
the end of three terms, it is needless to say the 
books were straight. 


“That was the cleanest administration of the | 
county's affairs we ever had,’’ Judge Brown said. | 


HAMLIN GARLAND. 
The End. 


—_—_——--¢2—_—___—_ 


| KING LABOR 


I reign where the hammer throbs and rings, 
} Where the sickle flashes its steel ; 
| I laugh in the song the mariner sings, 
And I fashion the flying keel. 
| —Fort Worth Gazette. 


— 
For the Companion. 
ASKING MISS JERUSHA. 


There were twelve girls in Mrs. Denning’s 
| sitting-room, all deeply interested in the prepara- 
| tions for the ‘‘fair,’’ and all talking at once. The 


The question seemed so foolish to the smiling 
girls that Catherine did not deign to answer it, 
and after the queer little carriage had passed out 
of sight, they discussed the dismal situation of 
their venture. No one could offer any practi- 
cable suggestion. z 

Mollie sewed some bows upon her pin-cushion 
with a thoughtful air. Bright curis hid her 
flushed face, so that a few tears were concealed as 
they rolled down and nestled on the ribbons. 

Later in the afternoon, when the girls were 
saying good-by at the front gate, Mollie was 
slipping out at the back gate. She had gone up- 
stairs meantime, and put a little blank-book into 
her pocket. 

She climbed over a hedge of evergreens, and 
ran across the edge of some gardens until she 
came to a speckled stone house with dormer 
windows. The kitchen door, to which Mollie 
had crept, was closed, and the entire aspect of 
the house was so grim and lonely that Mollie 
| wondered if it did not bear an actual resemblance 
| to Miss Pettingill. 
| She had hoped to gain an entrance humbly by 
| the back door, but as everything here was so 
| forbidding, she went around timidly to the front 
| door. 
| There was a queer brass knocker which she had 
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vase, oddly shaped, and of finest workmanship. 
Young as she was, Mollie saw that it was a very 
valuable article. 

| Miss Pettingill lifted the vase, and handed it to 

| Mollie. 

“T never give away money,” she said, in a 
| strange voice. ‘‘But if you took this to a good 

jeweler’s in the city, I think it would bring quite 
a sum.” 
| The child could hardly speak for a moment, 
| she was so full of surprise and happiness; but 
| she beamed at the giver from grateful, brimming 
| eyes. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, Miss Pettingill!” 
she said at last, hugging the vase. ‘It’s so kind 
of you—so very, very kind!”’ 

When she took her departure, quite late in the 
| afternoon, after a delightful visit with Miss 
| Jerusha, she carefully carried her treasure, 
| wrapped in chamois-skin. As she opened the 
| garden gate, her friend still stood in the doorway. 
“Good-by, Miss Pettingill,’? she called back, 
sweetly. 

It was with some curiosity that Mrs. Denning 
descended the stairs on the following day, and 
| eotened her parlor. The room was filled with 
| laughing, shouting girls, who had been summoned 
| hither by little notes from Catherine. They were 








| sound of their voices mounted to the upper story, | to stand upon tiptoe to reach. It fell from her} standing about a table, and so surrounded it 


|and even penetrated the deepest recesses of the 
| kitchen. 

But it was a pleasant sound; at any rate, the 
Denning girls’ mother thought so, as she hammed 
a little song and worked busily upon some bits of 
silk and muslin that were needed down-stairs. 

In the lower room, which was flooded with the 


so completely surrounded by the gorgeous little 
| articles which their busy hands were fashioning 
that they seemed entangled in a maze of color. 

While their chat was at its gayest they heard 
the rush of quick footsteps in the hall, as a door 
closed noisily. Suddenly the parlor door burst 
| open, and a girl dashed into the room. 

Some of the occupants rose eagerly, dropping 
| their scissors, and every one looked up at her 
| expectantly with a murmur of welcome. 

| ‘“Catherine!”’ they cried, excitedly. 

The new-comer stood among them for a moment 
without speaking, though she breathed quickly, 
while a bright color burned in her cheeks. 

“It’s no use,”’ she said, as she drew off her 
gloves. ‘It’s an utter failure. You might as 
well stop the fancy-work.” 

There was something like a panic in the room. 
‘“‘Why, Catherine!’’ the girls exclaimed. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, her lips trembling a little, 
“I’ve been everywhere, everywhere, and at the 
most I can get only nine dollars! Do you sup- 
pose our poor little trifles could possibly sell for 
more than thirty dollars? Well, add that to- 
gether, and we haven’t a half of the amount.”’ 

Her audience looked down at their work and 
around the room dismally. The objects before 
their gaze were poor little trifles indeed, despite 
their cheerful tints—useless, pretty things, evolved 
from discarded bits of finery. 

All their hopeful zeal seemed to die with 
Catherine's next words. 

“T tell you,’ she ended, ‘it can’t be done. 
Glenport’s too poor a place.”’ 

In the gloomy silence which followed, a bright 
head reared itself from a low seat near the wall. 
A younger girl, about ten years old, gazed at the 
others solemnly. She was Catherine’s little sister. 
No one had taken any notice of a girl so sinall 
and quiet. 








in a tense voice, ‘“‘nor the new clothes! Perhaps 
we can’t even pay for his board at the farm- 
house.” 

She spoke in a sad, indignant manner that 
somehow seemed to hold the girls responsible. 

“We aren't to blame, Mollie,” one of them 
answered. ‘It’s just as Catherine says. The 
folks in Glenport won't give much—they aren't 
rich, you know.” 

[t was quite true that Glenport’s imhabitants 
earned their money with difficulty, and spent it 
sparingly. Expensive articles offered for sale at 
a bazaar would have seemed a flaunting mockery 
in this village. 

The girls were looking silently and gloomily 
out of the window when something odd, and vet 
familiar to Glenport, came slowly into view 
around a curve of the road which stretched away 
before the window like a long, dust-brown ribbon. 
It was familiar, and yet it never failed to arouse 
a certain interest in those who looked upon it. 

To-day the girls rose instinctively and drew 
hearer the window, gazing curiously at the small 
phaeton, low-hung and basket-shaped, unsteadily 
drawn by a very thin donkey. Alone upon the 
cushions of the phaeton sat a lady, dignified and 
straight, holding the reins and looking solemnly 
| through spectacles at the animal’s head. 

As the vehicle drew nearer, Mollie pressed for- 
ward eagerly, pointing toward its occupant. 





to her sister. 


almost withering, and a ripple of amusement ran 
through the crowd. 





“Ask Miss Jerusha ?’’ she said, slowly. ‘‘Ask 
Miss Jerusha—Pettingill ?”’ 
Mollie’s clear eves were undaunted. ‘Why 


not?’ she returned. “Why not ask Miss 


| Jerusha ?”’ 


“Then Jamie can't have the crutches,”’ she said | 


‘‘Have you asked her to contribute ?’’ she said | 


The look that Catherine cast upon the child was | 


| hand with a startling clang. 
She was tempted to run away as fast as she 
| could. 
“But why not ask her?’’ she whispered to her- 
| self. ‘1 wonder why not?’ 
| Yet her heart beat faster at the sound of 
approaching footsteps in the hall. When a rusty 


| Jerusha and the spectacles. 

| All her life Mollie had been accustomed to see 
| this same face, flanked by puffs of gray hair, but 
she had never exchanged a word with the lady. 


Nor had Miss Pettingill had any relations with | 


the Glenport people, except those which were 
involved in the purchase of meagre supplies. 

‘‘Good afternoon,”’ said Mollie, timidly. 

“Good afternoon,’’ answered Miss Jerusha, 
rigidly. 

The little girl hesitated, and put one foot upon 
the threshold. 

‘I’ve called,’’ she said, politely, ‘‘on a little 
business.” 

The lady opened the door more widely,.and 
stepped back, astonished. It was quite evident 
that the child expected to be asked in. With a 
peculiar expression on her face, she preceded 
Mollie to the parlor door. 

“Step in,’’ she said, entering and placing a 
chair for her guest, somewhat awkwardly. Mollie 
accepted it with pleased alacrity, feeling much 
encouraged. 

«We've had a lovely day,”’ she remarked. 

Miss Pettingill gazed at her without speaking. 
It was the first time in a year that a caller had 
sat on one of her parlor chairs; it was the first 
time in a great many years that a child had 
smiled so near and looked at her so trustfully. 

She rose and moved the shutters, allowing the 
sun to come through a lattice-work and fall in 
bright circles upon the polished floor. When she 
was seated again, Mollie drew forth the little 
book. 

“I’m very glad to know you,”’ she said, ‘‘but I 
wouldn’t have troubled you to-day if it hadn't 
been for Jamie. He's such a little fellow, and 
he’s having such great trials!” 

“Who's Jamie?’ asked Miss Jerusha, shortly, 
during the pause that followed. 
the room very straight and grim, bit Mollie 
ceased to be timid with the thought of Jamie. 
She went over and stood beside her. 

“Of course you haven't heard!’’ said she. 
“You don’t know about Jamie. He was hurt m 
the box-factory quite a while ago. Since his 
mother died he doesn't seem to have any friends. 
| Why, he can’t even walk without crutches; but 
he hasn't got any, and you know they're quite 
expensive.” 

She waited a moment, that the lady might 
clearly comprehend. 

‘We girls were going to have a fair,’’ she went 
on. ‘*We want to do a good deal for Jamie.” 
She finished by putting the blank-book in Miss 
Jerusha’s hand. 

“IT know you'll like to give,”’ she added; “if 
you could just see Jamie once, you’d be sorry 
for him.” 

‘“Hum!”’ replied Miss Jerusha. ‘I don’t ap- 
prove of giving money—not at all, not at all.” 

She spoke very sternly, but for some peculiar 
reason Mollie did not feel discouraged. 

“Well, seeing it’s for Jamie and the crutches,” 
she pleaded, ‘‘I didn't know but you might.” 

At last, half-unconsciously, she launched into the 
whole history of the boy and his accident, ending 
with a thrilling account of the girls’ hopes and 
their abandoned fancy-work. 

The woman rose when it was finished, and 
| looked down at her thoughtfully. 








in the corner of the room, ticked an old clock, 
| taller and more unbending than Miss Pettingill 
herself. Just beyond the clock were some glass- 
covered shelves. To these shelves Miss Jerusha 
walked, and beckoned Mollie to her. 

She swung the doors open. There were many 


and castles upon their gleaming surfaces. 
| On the lower shelf stood a tall, slender silver 


She sat across | 


On the floor, | 


| quaint dishes on the shelves; they were dull blue 
and white, with wonderful pictures of waterfalls | 


| that the object of their interest was hidden from 
the lady’s view for several moments. 

‘*My dears,”’ she ventured, ‘‘I thought the fair 
Was given up ?”’ 

The circle separated and disclosed the silver 
vase, tall and stately, on the table. As Mrs. 
Denning’s eyes took in its beauty, some one lifted 





splendid autumn sunlight, the dozen girls were | bolt had been drawn back, and the door opened, | her youngest daughter until her dimpled face, 
gathered, grouped about in twos and threes, and | it was an anxious face that looked up at Miss held high above the others, smiled down upon the 


| room like a sunbeam. 

‘We shall have to hold the fair,’’ Mollie said, 
| “because I’ve invited Miss Jerusha Pettingill to 
| come to 1t.”’ 

The Denning girls’ bazaar, in their mother's 
parlor, came off with real brilliancy. The ‘‘poor 
little trifles’’ sold surprisingly well, though their 
values were rather limited. 

The interest of the occasion was undoubtedly 
heightened by the grace with which a certain 
silver ornament held its prominent position. Not 
a few had heard the little story of Miss Jerusha’s 
gift, and a breeze of excitement swept over the 
gathering at the moment when a donkey, drawing 
a basket-phaeton, halted before the door. 

Could it be possible that after all these years of 
seclusion and distrust Miss Pettingill was about 
to mingle with her neighbors at a crowded bazaar ? 
It was evidently quite possible; for Miss Pet- 
tingill, slender and erect, walked up the path and 
entered the house. 

Catherine met her with forced composure, for 
she had always been in awe of Miss Jerusha. 
and it was not easy to shake off the old feeling. 
| ‘“‘We are very glad to see you,” she told her, 

not without formality. The lady made no reply. 
| Indeed, she spoke few words to any one during 
| her stay, though she smiled once at Mollie, and 
| this smile was so unusual that it seemed more 
| eloquent than speech. 

| She bought the pin-cushion and other articles, 
and when she went away she left quite a favorable 
| impression in the room. 

| At the close of the week, when the profits were 
| counted, the girls found that they had good reason 
| for encouragement. But their satisfaction over 
this result was eclipsed by the brighter news 
contained in a letter from the city jeweler. The 
value of the silver vase quite overwhelmed them. 

Jamie could afford to board at the farm-house 
/all summer, nor would there be any immediate 
need for him to work in the factory. A life of 
comfort was assured him for several months. 

The girls were so delighted that they all decided 
to call together upon Miss Pettingill, and thank 
her. 

It was a late 





November afternoon when they 
found their way to her door, and stood before its 
great knocker. The wind bent the trees above 
their heads, and whistled through the garden, 
where no flowers bloomed, even in summer. 

When the door was opened on their young 
faces, Miss Jerusha ushered them along the hall 
with dignity, but her slight frame was in a flutter 
of nervousness. Upon the threshold of her 
parlor she paused, and let the girls enter first. 

It was the room where Mollie had sat, yet it 
seemed a different one. The fireplace had been 
empty then; now it blazed gleefully, full of 
snapping logs, gaily joining with the last rays of 
sun to make the room bright. 

Moreover, Miss Pettingill was not alone, as the 
girls had expected to find her. Inan old-fashioned 
chair by the fireplace sat a figure not unknown to 
the group of astonished girls, and they gazed 
bewildered at some one who was smiling at them- 
some one very small and thin and pale. 

They knew him, surely, by the new crutches 
| that leaned against his chair. 

Mollie sprang forward first, with a cry of pleased 
surprise. ‘Jamie!"’ she exclaimed. ‘You here? 
Why, Jamie!” 

He put forth a white hand, as they gathered 
|} about him, and smiled beyond them toward thie 
woman standing tall and silent in the doorway. 
They all faced her then, with timid, wondering 
eyes. 

‘‘He will stay here,”’ said she, without changing 
her erect position; ‘‘he will not work again. I've 
| brought him home to live with me.”” 

For a while the listeners heard no sound but 
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that of the old clock’s ticking. After a few 
moments Miss Jerusha came into the room, and 
seated herself near the little boy. 

«My life hasn't amounted to much,”’ she said, 
in a faint voice. ‘I have been a selfish woman. 
Nobody ever asked me to help any one before.” 

An oppressive silence followed her confession, 
as the girls stared at one another helplessly. 
They were no longer in awe of Miss Jerusha, but 
they felt ill at ease. Something very like a pang 
of conscience lurked in their hearts and made 
them half-ashamed. 

Catherine was usually the spokesman. 
turned to her, expectantly. 

“I am sure we are very grateful, Miss Pet- 
tingill,’* she murmured, stiffly. 

When each had paused before the lady, and 
had stammered some incomplete expression of 
their feelings, they all retreated in confusion from 
her presence, thinking that they had made a 
woful failure of it all, though their tearful, 
softened eyes revealed more to Miss Jerusha than 
any words their lips might have uttered. 

Before leaving, they huddled in the vestibule, 
and talked in subdued voices—all excepting 
Mollie, who lingered in the room. 

Soon a last glorious bit of sun painted the 
apartment, bathing the blue and white china on 
the dresser, and gilding Jamie’s wan face as he 
looked through the window at the garden. 

“The girls’’ were going down the path toward 
the gate, two and two, exchanging their affec- 
tionate good-nights. But Mollie stooped and 
kissed Miss Jerusha. PAULINE WESLEY. 


They 
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‘SING ALL DAYS. 
It is true praise 
To bless alike the bright and dark, 
‘o sing all day: 
Alike with nightingale and lark. 
Christian Union, Rev. James W. White. 


* 
see 





For the Companion. 


CROSSING THE KENNEBEC. 


I stood by the window of my little room, on the 
last Sunday in February, dreamily looking out 
upon the broad Kennebec, which wound 
its course under a glare of ice around gray 
hills, dotted here with white patches of 
snow, and there by a dark spruce-tree or 
a solitary dwelling. 

A mist overspread the river. It seemed 
to me at that moment typical of the moral 
atmosphere which had pervaded our home 
for several days. I was to be married on 
the next Tuesday, and on Wednesday was 
to leave the scenes of my girlhood, to help 
make a new home for another in the Far 
West. 

I was an only child, and my parents were 
almost heart-broken at the thought of 
parting with me. 

My father was a clergyman, and in 
addition to his duties as pastor of the 
church in Richfield, where we lived, 
preached on Sunday evenings at the 
meeting-house in Dorton, on the other side of the 
river. Thatis, he did so when it was possible to 
cross the river. Often I accompanied him on 
those Sunday evening journeys; and to-day I was 
particularly anxious to go with him, since it might 
be my last opportunity. 

Dorton was virtually an island, and depended 
upon Richfield for everything. The mail, and 
travellers back and forth, were carried upon a 
ferry-boat when the river was clear. When it was 
frozen solidly the people drove across in their 


sleighs; and when the ice was too thin to support | 


a vehicle, men, women and children often risked 
their lives by crossing on foot. 

Oceasionally it happened that some one broke 
through the ice, to be drawn under instantly by 
the swift current, and swept away to death. So 


long as the memory of such disasters was fresh in | 


the minds of the people, more caution was observed 
about crossing; but after a time the old careless 
travel upon thin ice was resumed. 

On this Sunday evening, as my father and I 
approached the crossing-place, just as night drew 
on, we perceived that the rain-mist had been 
busily at work dissolving the ice. 

My father tested the ice with a pole. 
soft, and cracked ominously. 

“IT am afraid of it,’’ he said. “But we will go on 
farther and ask the ferryman’s opinion.” 

The ferryman was an easy-going person. 

“Oh, it’s safe enough,” he said. “Folks have 
been crossing all day. But if you want me to, I'll 
go ahead with a lantern. You can follow a few 
feet behind me,” he said to my father, “and your 
daughter can keep along a piece behind you. We 
can get over all right.” 

With the ferryman leading the way, we reached 
the opposite bank safely. Several times on the 
Way over my heart beat faster when we heard a 
long, dull, reverberating crack of the ice. The 
terryman, smiling, reminded me that “Ice is 
always safe so long as it cracks.” 

When the service in the little Dorton church was 
over, and we had come out into the night air, I 
was dismayed to see that a heavy rain had set in. 

Some friends of my father’s in the village 
insisted that I should remain at their house over 


It seemed 


night; and as the journey home on foot was a long | 


and trying one in such a downpour, my father 
advised me to stay. Even if we crossed the river 
in safety we had a mile or more to walk through 
the darkness afterward. 

My father bade me good-night, and left me. 

In the morning, when I arose and came down, 
eager to start across the river, my Dorton friends 
shook their heads. The rain and the warm wind, 


they said, had so rotted the ice that even the 
careless people of the village declared that it was 
unsafe to attempt to cross. 

“It might come off cold by night, and freeze up 
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present I must be content to stay where I was. 

And to-morrow was my wedding day! Was ever 
| a girl in a more distressing predicament? What 
|}if I should not be able to reach home even by 
to-morrow ? 

My betrothed would arrive, and find that his 
chosen bride had vanished in a night, and that no 
communication could even be held with her. And 
yet I was so néar that I could hear the sound of 
the train which brought him! 

I was as much a prisoner as was Napoleon on 
St. Helena. 

All through the long day I eagerly watched the 
| thermometer, and anxiously inquired concerning 
| the weather omens. The wind, blowing steadily 
and meltingly from the south, neither abated nor 
changed into any less genial quarter. 


I wondered if my own had not grown as long, 
began to fall. My own spirits rose in proportion. 
I went to bed quite hopeful. 

Next morning, with my host, I drove down to the 
river. I saw several men strolling in the vicinity 
of the shore, and eagerly questioned them. Every 
one declared that I could not get across. 

“But I have got to get across!” I exclaimed, 
desperately. | 

“All right,” said a waggish-looking man in the 
crowd. ‘“We’ll have a Nyaggary ’spension bridge 
made fer ye, right off.” 

This witticism calmed my agitation. 
too bad, anyhow,” I ventured to remark. 





“But it’s 


another man, more kindly. ‘A mile or two above 
and a mile below, the ice is all broken up and 
| floating down in cakes.” 
| The tears were gathering in my eyes as 
my friend remarked: 

“Here comes Ira Gilbert, the man that 
carries the mail. He’ll go if any one can.” 

“When do you expect to go over to Rich- 
field again with the mail, Mr. Gilbert?” my 
friend called out. 

The man approached the carriage, 
| leaned against one wheel, crossed one 
| leg over the other, raised his hat, 
| smoothed his hair, turned 

half-way about, looked 

across the river for a few 

moments, and said finally, 

“What do ye want to 

know for?” 


rescued. 


How we were 


“There are reasons why it is very desirable that 
this young lady should be in Richfield to-day, and 
if any one in Dorton thinks it is safe to venture 

| across, she is going with him.” 

“Wal,” said Gilbert, “I guess ’t when the tide is 
high I shall go over with the mail. 
about noon. I always calculate to git there if I 
ken; and if I go I'll take her along, providin’ she’ll 
agree to be accountable if she gits drownded, and 
not me.” 

“All right, sir,” [ said. “I will go, and you shall 
not be in the least responsible for taking me; and 
| I guess we will be all right.” 
| I was at the river again before noon. Several 
men and boys had gathered around the ferry 
landing, in order to see us start, but the mail-carrier 
had not yet arrived. 

“It’s mighty dangerous,” said one, “for anybody 
to think of crossin’ the river to-day—particularly 
| & woman.” 

“At high tide the current will be running seven 
miles an hour. 
be no time ’fore they’d go down under, out o’ sight 
an’ hearin’,” added another. 

“Wal, | wouldn’t take no woman ‘cross to-day. 
A woman haint no business to ask a man to take 
her along.” 

“Haint no sense in her being in such a stew to 
git over on ’tother side,” interposed an old resident. 
“Dorton’s jest as good a place as Richfield is— 

| every mite.” 

| “Well,” said a young man near the shore, “all 
Ican say is, the woman that’s got the pluck to go 
over to-day deserves to git there.” 

Just then Gilbert appeared, carrying two coils 
of rope. The crowd gathered around him, waiting 
for him to announce his plan of operations. He 

did not announce it, of course. Under such 
| circumstances a man likes to be silent and impor- 
|tant. But before long I learned that he proposed 
| to put the ropes, the mail-bag and myself into a 
| flat-bottomed boat, and thus to drag us across upon 

the ice. 

| If the ice failed to bear us on the way, as the 
doletul spirits about us suggested, he would rely 
upon the inspiration of the moment to help him 
out of the difficulty. 

“You’re sure you want to go, heh?” said Gilbert. 

“Indeed I do,” I said, resolutely enough, but not 
| without some inward quaking. 
| I stepped into the boat with a bold air when 
| Gilbert said “Ready,” and ina moment we were 
| joined by another man in the group. 1 saw that it 
| was the young man who had commended my 
courage. 

“It'll be easier, I reckon,” said he, “for two men 

' than one, to drag a woman in a boat over ice as 
soggy as this. You take holt on one side of the 
boat, Ira, and I'll take holt on the other. It'll go 
easier, and we can keep it stiddier.” 











solid,” they were good enough to say. But for the | 


But in the evening the wind died down, and the | 
thermometer, whose long face I had studied until | 


“The heavy wind, you see, is what did it,” said | 


That'll be | 


If any one should git in, ’twouldn’t | 


“All right, Hardy; come along,” said the mail 
| carrier. 
| My strange human team “hitched on.” 
| “Off she goes! Stiddy! Whoa-haw!” 
| young man. 
They were making a joke an expedition 

which I felt was a very serious matter, and which 
| they themselves knew to be sufticiently dangerous. 
| But that, as I have observed, is another incon 
sistent way which brave men have. 

With a man on each side of the boat we started 
off. But when we had proceeded about three 
| hundred feet—the river was at least fifteen hun- 
dred feet wide here—the boat stuck fast. The ice 
cracked in all directions; and with an obstinacy 
which seemed human, the boat refused to move an 
inch farther. 

The people on shore were shouting a variety of 
suggestions. Presently one of them called out, 
“One o’ you come back and get Sam Lawson’s big 
wood-sled!” 

It was a happy thought. Gilbert went back, 
leaving me in the care of his volunteer assistant, 
Hardy, and soon returned with the huge wood. 
sled. 

I rose to my feet, supposing I was to sit on the 
sled. 

“Set still!” Gilbert commanded. In a twinkling 
the boat with its contents was lifted by the two 
men and placed crosswise upon the wood-sled. 
Then the shafts of the sled were turned back over 
the boat, so that I sat between them. 

“Now take a roundin’ course, and run. If ye 
stop, you’re a goner!” shouted the men on the 
shore. 

Gilbert now laid hold of the stern of the boat, 
and Hardy of the bow. Away they started at a 
rapid pace, pushing the whole structure, sled, 





said the 


of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















boat and 

young woman, 

before them, and taking a 

circular course as directed. 

“If ye stop, ye’re a goner!” 

repeated several voices, encour 
agingly, from the shore. 

Not a word was spoken by either 
of my companions or by myself. I 
was borne swiftly on, over soggy ice 
that seemed to me, as it swayed beneath me, no 
more than an inch thick. It was honeycombed by 
the rain. 
of water flowed down to the sea, and that the 
current was even now rushing on at the rate of 
seven miles an hour. 

Though we were skimming along at the top of 
my bearers’ speed, it seemed to me that we should 
never reach the opposite side. There I could see, 
as I looked longingly the river, another 
group of men had gathered to watch the exploit. 

We went on and on, and I could see, even in 
my impatience, that we were nearing the shore. 
Suddenly, as my hopes rose, everything seemed to 
give way beneath heard dull, fearful 
crash of the ice all about me. I was going down. 

I suppose I ought to have fainted, but I did not. 
with which seemed to be 


across 


me. I a 


I perceived, senses 
infinitely 
down into the rushing water, which now surged 
along all about me. I saw the shafts of the vehicle 
waving a lively farewell they followed the 
heavy sled down. 





| that moment. I should 
| follow the sleigh down into the raging current. 
And these brave men must go down, too. I think 


had no idea but that I 





I had their fate more on my mind than my own. 
But at the same moment I became conscious that 
the two men had sprung, tumbling headlong, into 
each end of the boat, which was floating easily on 
the surface of the water. 
| By this time we had got much farther across the 
river than I realized. Not very far beyond us 
there was a great mass of broken cakes of ice, 
extending to the shore. Already a young man 
was preparing to run out toward us, upon this ice. 


to Hardy, hurled the coil toward the shore. 

And now the young man, picking his way over 
broken pieces of ice, ran out until he was able to 
seize the rope. 

A cheer rose from the shore as the man picked 
up the rope. But the peril was not yet over. Our 
rescuer might never be able to reach the shore. 

On he rushed, and soon was on solid ground. 
Then several hands seized the rope, and we were 
pulled along through the broken ice, Gilbert and 
Hardy helping our progress by pushing away the 
cakes of ice. 

When I landed, there was another cheer. In my 
excitement and gratitude I told the mail-carrier 
and his friend that my father would reward them; 
and then their reproachful looks convinced me 
that I had made a mistake. 

It did not take me long to rush home. Then I 
broke down, and burst into a paroxysm of tears. 
| But it was a certain amount of consolation to 
| know that my affianced had not yet arrived. 








I knew that beneath it a mighty volume | 


sharpened, that the wood-sled: plunged | 


It would be impossible to tell all that T lived in | 


Gilbert seized one of the coils of rope which he 
had placed in the boat, and passing one end of it | 
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Presently he came, however; and we were married 
in the evening. 
I wondered if 
adventure in getting to her wedding 
me A. As 


a girl ever had a more thrilling 


STLLES 
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For the Companion. 


VISIONS OF DEATH IN ITALY. 


SECOND PAPER. 


Maria Novella stood bathed in 


Its striped cloister walls wore a 


Santa morning 
sunlight. festal 
air. In strange contrast to the warmth and bright 
ness of its marbles, black streamers 
drooped above its door and waved in the air 
Underneath them ran, in huge letters, this device 

“Pray for the souls of the dead, and especially 
for the soul of the valiant Cavaliere Don P— B 

We lifted the heavy leather curtain, and stood 
within the church. It was a moment before eves 
accustomed to the light without could adjust them 
selves to the dimness. Little by little the exquisite 
spring of Gothic arches made itself visible; the 
altars disengaged themselves from the gloom, and 
far up at the end of the central nave a constella 
tion of lights drew us onward. 

Here, in the midst of a marble space, enclosed 
by a railing studded with low-burning brass lamps, 
rested a coffin. It was gently inclined toward the 
high altar, and was covered with a superb black 
velvet pall, broidered and fringed with gold. At 
each of the four corners of the coffin stood wn 
immense wax taper, and a kneeling multitude 
covered the balustrade outside. 


ominous 


As we took our places among them, a most sin 
gular procession down 
from the high altar and entered the con 
secrated space, distributing themselves on 
both sides of the bier 

They were all so corpulent, so shape 
less, 80 comfortable, looking in their white 


of priests came 


gowns like nothing so much as a procession 
of fine, fat, well-filled linen-cased pillows, 
each pillow surmounted by 
face. Every one seemed exactly like every 
other, the only variety in the whole being 
afforded by two small acolytes, in 
dingy lace-trimmed cottas, one of whom 
a golden censer, and the other a 
golden water-<dish and sprinkler. Both 
amused themselves, boy fashion, with a 
variety of antics during the service. 

Having their 
satisfaction, the whole party simultaneous 
ly The noise that 
ensued beggars description. 

From each of enormous mouths 
proceeded an enormous howl. They lifted 
up their voices, verily! Neither time nor 
tune wasthere, buta prolonged, continuous 
soul-disturbing uproar 

I have listened to but one sound which might be 
even dimly likened to it. 
own Western home, on summer nights, I have now 
and again caught, borne fitfully across valley and 
arroyo from distant hills, the far, mingled wail 
jand yell of coyotes—the eeriest of This 
is the only thing I can recall in the least like the 
noise of the priests in Santa Maria Novella. 

Meanwhile the genuflections, the the 
taking of snuff, the water-sprinkling and incense 

swinging went on, and the noise went on. At last 

| there was a peculiarly terrific howl, and above the 
mightiest of all human voices could distin 
guished—* Requiescat 1? iit and 
suddenly away waddled the whole pillow proces 
sion into a neighboring chapel, leaving behind a 
| Silence which split the ear! 


a large red 


very 
bore 
stationed themselves to 


opened their mouths. 


those 


From the porch of my 


sounds, 


bows, 


be 


in pace roared ; 


| In the midst of it, with deadened senses, we 
crept meekly into the outer air again. 
Another memory-picture stands before me. At 


the door of the Brotherhood of the Misericordia, 
half within, half without, it rested. A blue velvet 
| pall, heavily fringed with it, and 
| swept the ground. Upon it lay a square blue 
| velvet cushion and a priest’s black hat. 

No one was near. The curtain of the doorway 
| lapped languidly over the bier, and the people 
hurrying by lifted their hats mechanically without 
slackening their steps. 

1 checked mine altogether. It fascinated 
that lonely coflin, with its trappings half-exposed 
to the driving mist, half in luxurious shelter. 
What was the lonely sleeper within it dreaming? 
Perhaps he was not dreaming, but listening to the 
tread of passing feet, and saying, “Such an one I 
knew! There goes such another!” 

Was it the body of a priest which lay there? 
| Was it a saint whose revered relics they exposed, 
a sinner found unworthy acceptance in the 
| consecrated walls, and condemned to wait upon 

the threshold of the sanctuary ? 

There was nothing to show. The curtain flapped 

idly; no one approached; and the mute dweller 
| within the casket would not lift its lid to answer 
| my questionings. I turned away. 
| A little later I passed again. The mist fell more 
and more heavily, the curtain flapped drearily in 
the rising wind; but the casket, the blue velvet 
pall, and the priest’s hat were gone. 

Still another vision. It was Christmas day in 
Rome—clear and sunny. The crowds that had 
| filled St. Peter’s in the morning now overflowed in 
| an endless succession of carriages along the Corso, 
|} and on the Pincian Way. 
| Flashing harnesses, bright toilets, brilliant uni 

forms, prancing horses were there in abundance. 

Up Via del Babuino, and through this 

procession of the World, came another—a pro 
| cession of the Church. 

Brown Franciscans, with bare, tonsured heads 
and sandalled feet, came first, chanting; then came 


| 
| 
| 
| 


gold, covered 


guy 





| the white priests; then the choristers; and then a 


mighty hearse, black and gilt, and drawn by black 
horses, fretting their bits and chafing. 

Crowding the top of the hearse, and depending 
from it in every direction, hung huge wreaths, 


flowers, silk and metal, with immense black 
streamers lettered in gold: “From the noble 
Cavaliere S——;” “The Society of —;” “The 
Brotherhood of ——,” provoking murmurs of 
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admiration from the crowd. Behind walked a 
solitary, weeping woman, with black lace thrown 
about her head. Mourners, friends and curious 
people followed. 

Ata small church this procession halted. The 
casket was withdrawn from its glittering home, | 
and borne into the church. 





The service was in nowise singular, except for 
the strange. long wailing, repeated at intervals, 
of the Franciscans, who were scattered about the 
place. I should imagine an Irish wake to resemble 
it not a little. It was soon ended; the casket was 
returned to the hearse, and’ the monks again 
enriched it. 

Meanwhile, carriage after carriage rolled up the 
Corso, an uninterrupted stream, and we paused, 
curious to note the manner of their passing. 

The flunkeys raised their hats, the cabmen 
theirs, the gay dandies and dignified magnificeses 
theirs. Soldiers and officers rendered their long 
salute, the hand held to the cap in that most 
marked and graceful gesture of homage. 

Here and there only, the inmates of a carriage 
held themselves more stiffly erect, and appeared 
to protest with their very backbones against such 
folly. ‘*Inglese! Americani!’’ murmured the 
people excusingly, while their countrywomen’s 
cheeks burned. 

A pair of rigid protesters passed, and close 
after followed high-stepping bays, a light, high 
carriage with footmen behind and two gentlemen 
in front. He who held the reins bared a superb 
white head, and saluted the unknown casket 
which held the vesture of a soul. 

“Jl Re! Il Re!’ ran a murmur about us; and 
hats that would not be lifted before made haste to 
recognize earthly royalty. 

The lion glance of King Humbert swept them 
all, as down the line he went, checking his horses’ 
feet, his hat held in his hand until the entire 
cortége was passed. 

Then we saw the hand raised, the white head 
covered, and the horses, obeying an impulse, 
spring forward; and Italy’s king had passed. 

The procession moved in the other direction, 
and we stood looking from one to the other, 
musing. 

There went a king, and there that to which a 
king had done reverence. Which, indeed, was the 
true royalty? Perhaps both were true, for there 
are royal souls alive as well as dead. Once in an 
age it happens that a crown falls to one of these. 

Another picture comes to me. It flared suddenly 
out of the dusk at the end of Ponte Vecchio, so 
that we drew closer against the walls to let it 
pass. 

Six white figures, like a small sheet-and-pillow- 
case party, jauntily carried a short, wide coffin 
on their shoulders. We followed it, of course. 
Our arms were heaped with hot tea-cakes, but we 
followed. It was late and chill, but we followed, 
and just beyond the bridge turned with it into a 
small chapel. 

Only a few candles made the dimness dimmer. 
A handful of people knelt in the aisles, and we 








knelt with them. 


The bearers slipped off their white masks and | 


stood cheerfully about, revealed as_ stalwart 
Florentines, while a beautifully reverent young 
priest read the service of the dead. By an impal- 
pable process one somehow knew it was a poor 
dead ! 

The cakes grew our hands; the 


colder in 
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shouldered their burden, and went out. Turning 
to the left and through an arch, we halted at a 


door above which we read ‘‘Stanza Mortuaria.”’ | made by Great Britain. 


There they left the mute one, perhaps to the 
company of other mutes, perhaps to a drearier 

solitude. 
We stood without and waited. ‘Is it all over?” 
one asked another. 














MARCH 17, 1892. 





“Again,” the Canadian might say, ‘‘we are | 
bound by certain ‘most favored nation’ treaties | 
By those treaties she | 


knuckles bend into position, so to speak, and a 
pin drops down and holds them fast until released 
by pulling a handle at the side of the car. Thus 


covenanted with Germany and other powers that all normal operations can be performed without 


no British country should favor any other country 

more than the countries partaking in the ‘most | 

favored nation’ treaties. 
“Even supposing we could escape these difficul- | 


Down a dark and | ties of our connection with Great Britain,’’ the 


aria,” and the door 


struggling 


gesticulating, writh- 
ing frantically 


ing masses 


and then with a 


a flushed but trium- 
phant face. 


is all over!” 
We saw another funeral, in 
the Square of St. John Lateran, at Rome, 
but there was no music, no torch, no crowd. 

Across the space toward a small side door went 
a man, carrying on his shoulder a tiny rude box. 
One priest walked behind, apd two or three chil- 
dren, curious, half-awed, hung near. 

The box was very tiny; the man supported it 
with a single hand. 

“It died unbaptized,’”’ said one standing by. 
“It is a lost soul!” 

I looked up at the blue sky, and in all its space 
there seemed scarce room enough for that one 
tiny coffin—and perhaps a mother’s grief. 

Grace ELLERY CHANNING. 
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WAR. 


Riding to battle, on battle day— 
hy, a soldier is something more than a king! 
But after the battle? The riding away ? 
Ah, the riding away is another thing ! 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer. —Joaquin Miller. 
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RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


Early in February three Cabinet Ministers of 
Canada were in Washington endeavoring to 
ascertain on what terms the United States will 
make a reciprocity treaty with that dependency 
of Great Britain. What occurred at the confer- 
ences is not publicly known, but the Canadians 
returned home with apparent intent to ask the 
British government’s authority for more formal 
negotiations. 

Since 1866, when the United States abrogated 
the reciprocity with Canada that had then existed 
twelve years, the Canadian authorities have fre- 
quently sought its renewal; but they have never 
signified willingness to make an agreement which 
this government considers fair. 

The treaty abolished in 1866 provided for free 
importation of the main raw staples of Canada 
to this country, but did not sufficiently provide 
for the free importation of American manufac- 
tures to Canada. 

When that treaty began, Canada had a tariff 
which imposed low duties on manufactured 
imports, but she greatly increased those duties 
during the treaty’s operation. Thus she deprived 
the United States of some of the gain our people had 
reasonably expected. This was the main reason 
why Congress directed the notice to be given that 
abrogated the treaty. 

While Canadians much desire an agreement 
that will open the great market of this country 
to their staples, they’are yet in such a political 
and financial strait that it seems impossible for 
them to offer a just equivalent. This strait 
comes partly of their dependency on Great 
Britain, and partly of their need to maintain 
their revenue from customs duties. 

In effect they say to us, “‘We wish you to dis- 
criminate in favor of our fish, ores, cereals, roots, 
domestic animals, lumber and raw _ products 
generally. We ask you to admit these articles 
free of duty when we offer them, no matter what 
duties you place on these articles from other 
countries.”” 

“And what,” says our government in effect, 
‘‘what will you give for that discrimination? It 
will not profit us if Canada discriminate in our 
favor on none but the products named, for those 
are not articles that Canada will buy here. 
Canada, to obtain the discrimination she seeks, 





| should discriminate in favor of American manu- 


factures.”’ 

“But just there is our difficulty,’ a Canadian 
Minister might reply, if he were frank. ‘How 
can we admit American manufactures on more 
favorable terms than British? It is, in the first 
place, doubtful if Great Britain would consent to 
that discrimination against her. In the second 


’ 


candles flickered, but the priest read on, the dead | place, it would be indecent for us to treat her 


waited; and we waited with it. 
Not long. 


worse than we treat you, so long as we accept her 


The bearers put on their masks, | protection. 


the **Stanza Mortu- | factures would remain. 


stood within this year that she now receives from duties on those 
room, squirming, | goods. 


| 


in | them to supplant a large quantity of the British 
the dusk. Suddenly | and other European goods from which Canada 
from one of these | now obtains much of her customs revenue. A 
wriggling and twist- | fair estimate is that Canada would lose from four- 
were | teen to eighteen million dollars of revenue, or 
disengaged a pair of | about half of the whole, by conceding to American 
legs, a body, arms; goods the discrimination of free entrance. 


wild clawing at the | direct taxation,” the frank Canadian might pro- 
white robe emerged | ceed, “if our people would endure it. But it is 


| 
| 
| 


‘‘Yes,”’ said one, ‘it | than submit to direct taxation.” 


| been often said in effect, that Canada is the 








“It is that the Canadian government needs all | 


of this second room | its present revenue from customs. Now if Canada 
was open. Strange, | admitted your manufactures free, her public | 
shapes | treasury would lose the seven million dollars a|the new coupler—is trying to managers, and 


Not only so, but the discrimination in 
favor of American manufactures would enable 


‘We could make up this loss of revenue by 


the unanimous opinion of Canadian politicians 
that the people would rather do without reciprocity 


To this the United States replies only, as has 


seeker of reciprocity, that we are willing to make 
a fair agreement, and that Canadians must neces- 
sarily go without reciprocity until they can evade 
or escape the embarrassments arising from their 
political dependence and their aversion to direct 
taxation. 


* 
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THE FAITHFUL CLOCK 


Good hours from day to day I keep ; 
No one down early, none up late, 
Has ever caught me fast asleep. 
f Il run down I lose my weight ; 
If I should take a single drop 
’Twould break me, and my works would stop. 


Selected. —Geo. W. Bungay. 
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LIFE-SAVING CAR-COUPLERS. 


President Harrisun has in three different annual 
messages to Congress spoken of the great desir- 
ability of a law to compel railroad companies to 
put safer couplers on freight cars, and there are 
now several bills before Congress which aim to 
accomplish the desired end. 

The link-and-pin couplers hitherto in universal 
use are dangerous, because the brakemen, in 
coupling, have to walk along on the track between 
moving cars, where they are liable to stumble, 
especially in the night time; and they have to 
guide the coupling link with the fingers in a way | 
requiring constant watchfulness and dexterity, so | 
that they are liable both to mangled bodies, 
death, and if they escape that, to crushed hands. 

Several better couplers, and thousands of 
impracticable ones, have been invented, but there | 
is great difficulty in making a change, because of 
the necessity for uniformity. 

The demands of commerce make it absolutely 
necessary that the coupling apparatus on freight | 
cars shall be alike all over the United States, for 
a car in New York is liable to be coupled, any 
day, to one from Minnesota or Texas; but the | 
constitution does not give authority to Congress | 
to make a law affecting cars that run wholly | 
within a single State. 

As there is nothing to prevent each State pre- 
scribing by law a different coupler, the good effects 
of a national law might be almost neutralized. | 
This being the case, any Congressional action | 
should be so wise and moderate that individual | 
States will have no motive for antagonizing it. 

The problem is largely one of mechanical details, | 
and it has hitherto received fairly reasonable | 
treatment from the railroad companies, without | 
compulsion; but the time has come when the 
majority of railroad officers deem it necessary to 
make a radical change in the type of coupler, and | 
the aim of the advocates of a law is to perfect a | 
measure which will compel the more dilatory | 
managers to promptly coéperate with those who | 
move faster. 

But most railroad managers, though they favor 
progress, object to the proposed law because they 
fear that unreasonable details will be included in 
it, or that the time allowed for compliance will be 
too short. 

Several State legislatures have passed such 
laws in past years, but they have had little effect 
for the reasons suggested. 

In fact, the larger railroads have already agreed 
upon a type as the most desirable one to use. 
One-sixth of all the cars in the country now have 
that pattern, and it is being put on new cars as 
fast as they are built. This coupler is essentially 
the same as that which has long been used on the 
passenger cars of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

It is a ‘vertical hook,’’ and can be roughly | 
compared to the human hand — without the | 
thumb—held with the little finger lowest. In | 











this position, the same hand of another person | 
can be firmly clasped by simply bending the | 
knuckles; and if we imagine the hands to be of | 
steel, capable of resisting a strain of fifty tons, it | 
will be seen that a strong coupling can be effected. | 

The parts of a coupler are so shaped and 
pivoted that, on touching another coupler, the | 





stepping upon the track. 
All good judges believe that a law can success- 


fully do nothing more than legalize this coupler, 


and thus promote its more rapid adoption by 
companies which hesitate on account of the 


gloomy passage a| Canadian might continue, ‘our main cause of | expense. Railroad commissioners from twenty- 
room opened from | inability to discriminate in favor of your manu-| one States have met in convention and carefully 


discussed this subject, and will probably aid 
Congress by drafting a workable law, most of the 
other bills being crude and ill-considered. 

The five-year transition period—from the old to 


specially dangerous to brakemen; but, happily, 
the new coupler is needed to use the air-brake 
successfully on long freight trains, and the 
managers have a double incentive to hasten the 
change, law or no law; for the power brake is 
made necessary by the very heavy and fast freight 
trains now running. 


* 


WAS IT CHANCE? 


In the published journal of the celebrated Eng 
lish preacher, Frederick Robertson, occurs the 
following singular passage : 

“If I had not known a certain person I never 
should have given up the profession of arms to 
become a minister; if I had not met a certain lady 
I never should have known that person; if my dog 
had not disturbed that lady’s invalid child at night 
I never should have met her. It is true, then, that 
if my dog had not barked on that particular night I 
should now be in the dragoons, or fertilizing the 
soil of India. Who can say that these things were 
not ordered?” 

One of the most eminent of American inventors 
said lately: 

“My father was a poor young Scotchman who 
set out to go to the Cape of Good Hope to seek his 
fortune. On the streets of Liverpool he saw an 
old gentleman, a cripple, trampled down by a horse 
in a hansom. 

“My father, who was a young giant, picked up 
the old man, and literally carried him to his hotel. 
He was an American, wealthy and interested in 
scientific pursuits. He asked my father to dinner. 
The men liked each other. 

“My father gave up his African plans, and went 
with his new comrade to the New World. He 
married, and I was born in the midst of machinery, 
new inventions, and a scientific atmosphere. I 
naturally became an inventor. If that horse in 
the hansom had had a quiet temper I should not 
have been born.” 

Many middle-aged men are fond of retracing 
their steps through life to point out the trifling 
impediment or circumstance that changed their 
path in the world, or urged them to follow it. 

Then they cry out, “Kismet! This is Fate. If I 
had turned down another street I should not have 
met the man who led me into crime, or the woman 
whom I married.” 

They forget that the circumstance always puts a 
choice before them. Robertson had always power 
to turn his back on the ministry. A man accepts 
crime, happiness, misery, even a wife of his own 
free will. 

The little incident designed by fate, as we believe, 
to open a certain path in life to us, never compels 
us to enter into it. 





— 
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“YE GREATE FRIGHTE.” 


Every schoolboy knows of what event of the 
Revolution the Nineteenth of April is the anni. 
versary. The anniversary of an incident less 
important and less creditable to the courage of the 
patriots, but certainly of interest, occurs two days 
later. It is called in local histories “Ye greate 
frighte,” and has given rise to many curious tales 
and traditions, though in none of them is its origin 


| explained. 


This famous fright began, nobody knows how, 
at Ipswich, Massachusetts, and extended rapidly 
northward through Rowley, Newbury, Salisbury, 
Hampton and other towns. Some one in Ipswich 
raised a cry that the British were upon the town— 
the Regulars were coming—they were near—they 
were killing and cutting down all before them— 
there was no hope but in flight. 

“Fly! fly!” the cry was passed from lip to lip. 
“Fly for your lives! Fly!” 

Seized with unreasoning panic, the citizens fled 
in all directions, and a messenger riding post-haste 
to Newbury burst into a church where the minister 
was about to begin service and shouted the alarm, 
then rode on to carry it to the next town, which in 
turn sent word to the town beyond. 

Terror reigned all that afternoon, and through 
the night and into the next day, when at length, no 
Regulars having come and no one having been 
slain, other messengers were sent forth bearing 
news that the danger was over, or rather that it 
had never existed; but in the meantime things 
had been done along the line of panic which gave 
the good people of that region reason for both 
pride and shame, and for more of laughter than of 
either. 

Housewives hid their silver in holes in trees, 
thrust it up chimney, tumbled it hastily into the 
rag-bag, or dropped it down the well. Whole 
families spent the night in the fields or crouching 
in ditches by the roadside, while others loaded up 
their covered wagons, or even the ox-team, with 


| themselves and their treasures, and made such 


haste as they could toward more distant villages 
or secluded farms. 

Acts of courage were not lacking. A little girl 
of nine years remained all night in a lonely farm- 
house caring for an asthmatic old aunt who could 
not be moved, although neighbors, lashing their 
horses, cried to her as they passed the door that 
she would be killed if she stayed, and more than 
one offered her a place in his wagon if she chose 
to escape. 

But she stuck to her post and when her neighbors 
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straggled shamefacedly back to their homes late 
the next day, they found the steadfast little maiden | 
still tending the invalid, while the neat kitchen | 
and orderly chambers showed that she had not | 
forgotten the duties of a housekeeper even in the 
fear of pillage and massacre. 

Very different was the conduct of a youth who, 
first taking the precaution to seize upona basket 
of provisions, fled to a distant pasture and climbed 
into a tree. | 

Knowing nothing of what was passing in the | 
village, and not daring to descend and investigate, | 

| 
} 


he remained on his perch until nightfall of the 
second day, when he was discovered by a search- 
party organized by his anxious relatives to see | 
what had become of him. They restored him to | 
his home, and for some weeks afterward he found | 
the story of his adventure much more popular | 
than gratifying to him. | 


—————-3- 9 —————__ 


THE YOUTH'S 


Much relieved to find that it was the doctor, not 
the author, who found fault with her work, the 
lady at once drew a line through the offending 
viands, and when the story of the picnic appeared 
in print, pickles were omitted from the bill of fare. 


THEY DISLIKED TITLES. | 


The opinion that a man is degraded by address- 
ing another as “Sire,” or “Your Royal Highness,” 
or “Your Lordship,” or “Sir Something” is deeply 
rooted in the ordinary American heart. Two 
illustrations of this are furnished by a Canadian 
contributor. Of course, in telling the stories the 
names of the chief actors are changed, for there 
is no such person as Sir James Homlake. But the 
incidents as narrated show the nature of the 
changes made in speaking the names. 

Some years ago, when Sir Charles Smith, so we 
will call him, was travelling by special train in 
Dakota, he told his private secretary to instruct 
the conductor that he should not say “Mr. Smith’ 


COMPANION. 


Use “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous | 
Dentifrice’’ for the teeth. It has no equal. Made by | 
Joun I, Brown & Sons, Boston, Mass. Mailed on receipt 
of price, 25 cts. { Ade. 


TELECRAPHY. 


Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de 
scription of instruments. How to put up ree »h 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail, FREE. 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 


“Onyx” Hosier 
MVX oslery. 

The great success of ‘‘ONYX” dyed hosiery 
is due entirely to its superior quality, and the 
fact that it does not stain the feet or gar- 
ments, and will withstand the effects of re- 
peated washings as well as perspiration. It is 
made from Ingrain Yarns (is therefore satis- 
ay in the wear) and is absolutely stainless 

ack. 

Ask your favorite dealer for the “ONYX” 
stockings. If he does not have them send to 

















This trade mark is in itself a 
guarantee that every piece of 


silverware upon which it may be 


MASTER OF THE OCCASION. | but “Sir Charles,” in speaking to so great a man. 


General Gordon was a man who knew how to | Next time the conductor came round he said, 


found is 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St., N. Y. 


Sten : 5 .. | **Well, sir—Charles—the next station is Glyndon.” 
use the decisive moment, and resort, if necessary, | ang always thereafter he continued to use the 


same form, “Well, sir, Charles”—as though the sir 
were purely exclamatory, and the knight’s name 

Charles. 
Last year when Sir James Homlake and a 
number of other prominent Englishmen were | 
} 


to the most extreme measures in order to insure a 
necessary success. 

When he was sent to aid in putting down the 
Tai-ping rebellion in China, he found the army of 
defence to be a curious body of soldiers. Every 
available man had been pressed into the service, 
sailors without a ship, deserters from the enemy, 
jailbirds, pirates, outlaws, roughs and tramps of | 
all nations and characters. This was the self- 
christened “Ever-victorious Army.” 

When Gordon assumed the command, he declared 
that there should be no more sacking and burning | 
of towns, and when, against his orders, a city had | 
been plundered, he removed the officer who had | 
condoned the offence, and replaced him by a| 
better man. 

At this the troops rebelled. They held a meeting, 


the result of which was a round robin, stating that | 


unless their wishes were consulted there would 
be trouble. And there was trouble, but not in the 
direction they had indicated. 

The new commander in his turn called a meeting, 
and the discontented leaders, growling and swear- 
ing, assembled in the barrack yard. 

“Now,” said Gordon, appearing suddenly, “fall 
in!” 

They refused. From that moment they began to 
understand him. Quiet and unassuming as he had 
been, in an instant he rose before them the embod- 
iment of passion and unconquerable will. 

“The name of the ringleader! Quick!” he cried. 
“Out with it, or within an hour one man in every 
five of you shall be shot!” 

This was received with a loud and savage groan. 
One ruffian in the crowd groaned a little louder 
than his fellows, and quick as a flash of lightning 
Gordon had him dragged from the ranks, and 
ordered him to be shot. Within an hour the rest 
of the valiant mutineers were on their knees, 
tendering their submission and roaring for mercy. 

In the fifteen following months he had broken 
up the rebellion, saved millions of money, and 
preserved countless men and women from torture 
and death. He had actually saved a mighty empire 
and a throne, and, more than that, he had won the 
love and absolute trust of his extraordinary army. 


we 
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OVERCROWDED. 


“The tenement-house,” said a speaker at a recent 
public meeting, “is the enemy of philanthropy of 
the present day.” He meant that whatever is 
done to ameliorate the condition of the masses of 
the poor in the great cities is, to a great extent, 
neutralized by the conditions under which they 
live. 

The average New York tenement-house is de- 
scribed by an authority on the subject as a building 
twenty-five feet wide by one hundred feet deep, 
and generally five stories in height. There are 
four double apartments or tenements on each floor, 
each of which contains three rooms. 

The third tenement of these four has practically 
no light at all. The largest room in any one of 
them is ten by twelve feet. Each one of these 
tenements is generally the “home” of a large 
family. 

The Boston Board of Health, in a recent tour of 
inspection at night in the North End tenement- 
house district, found nine persons sleeping in one 
room, with windows and doors tightly closed. 

It is not a matter for wonder that sickness and 
crime prevail in such places. It is in them, too, 
that the “sweater” finds his victims. 

Every one sympathizes with efforts to get the 
suffering people out of such houses and into better 
ones, and yet crowded tenement-houses will prob- 
ably exist so long as wholesale immigration of 
the very poor from Europe, and the flocking of 
American people from the country to the cities, 
tend to overcrowd the great centres of population. 

Those who abandon good homes in the country 
may not go to live in these tenement-houses in the 
city, but they help to make it impossible for the 
miserably poor to find better quarters. 


+ 
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NO PICKLES. 





A lady who has the good fortune to be a friend 
of Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes relates a little 
anecdote of the first time she asked a favor from 
him as an author. She had just completed a book 
for children, and Doctor Holmes kindly consented 
to read the manuscript. 

When it was returned to her after his perusal 
she naturally looked it over with eagerness and 
anxiety, in haste to see what criticisms or cor- 
rections her distinguished friend had made. She | 
turned page after page, but found no erasure, | 
mark nor marginal note, until at length, nearly at 
the end of the story, she came toa single neatly- | 
pencilled line in Doctor Holmes’s fine handwriting. | 

It was placed against a passage upon which she 
had rather prided herself, a vivid description of | 
the picnic feast of a group of children in a grove. 

First reading the paragraph to see if she herself 
could find anything amiss, she next read what he 
had written. It was this: 

‘Don’t let those children eat pickles !” | 





travelling in this country as guests of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, the company hada special 
train. The porter of the car in which Sir James 
travelled for two days was a singularly polite but | 
slightly deaf negro. He always addressed Sir | 
James as “Misser Omelette.” After this 
occurred several times Sir James, whose sense of | 
personal importance is well developed, said in an 
appalling and loud tone, ““My good fellow, you 
must not speak to me in that manner. When you 


address me you are to say Sir James Homlake—Sir | | 


James Homlake, remember that!” | 
“Porter, have you remembered to say Sir James 
Homlake?” asked one of the Americans next day, 
when he happened to meet the darky where the 
knight was not. } 


“Oh, no, sah! I don’ say no such thing. Dis 
yer’s a free country.” | 

“What do you call him then?” 

“Jus’ Misser Omelette, yessah. Jus’ Misser 


Omelette, sah.” 
“Aren’t you afraid?” 
“Yessah—scared mos’ to deff, but I’se a ’’Merican | 

citizen, sah.” 


ENEMIES AIR. 
If our eyes were microscopes, what a world of | 
wonders, and even of terrors, the atmosphere 
would appear to be! Even air that is apparently 
| pure contains a great number of microscopic | 
floating particles. There is dust that has risen 
from the ground, and been transplanted from afar | 
| by the winds; there is powdery matter that has 
| been ejected from the interior of the earth by | 
volcanoes; there are minute particles of meteoritic 
matter that come floating down out of interstellar 
| Space, and there is a great variety of living germs | 
| and organisms, some of which produce diseases | 
and death. 
The investigations that are going on concerning | 
the origin of the influenza now afflicting mankind 
in various quarters of the globe have led some 
| men of science to conclude that a micro-organism, 
or bacillus, of some kind, which lives and is diffused 
| through the air, is the cause of this most trouble- 
some disease. 

But even a bacillus, so small that the utmost 
powers of the microscope are taxed to render it 
visible, must have something to live on, or it will 

| perish. 
| In absolutely pure air it could not survive, but 
| Doctor Symes Thompson makes the interesting | 
suggestion that minute particles of organic dust | 
floating in the air may serve as rafts for it to live | 
}on. 
| What a strange picture this suggestion forms in 
| the imagination! Particles of matter, too small to 
| be discerned with the naked eye, floating through | 
the atmosphere, and bearing, like a microscopic 
| fleet, uncountable millions of organisms, whose 
combined attack suffices to render a large fraction 
of the human race miserable! 
But knowledge is power, and the more we learn 
| about our microscopic enemies in the air, the better 
prepared we are to resist their assaults. 


IN THE 
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NOT PERMITTED. 
One of the most careless and dangerous habits 
in which Americans indulge to a great extent is 
that of tucking their umbrellas or walking-sticks 
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Everything in Rubber Goods. 


BAILEY'S RUBBER 












| Brush, 


' It is especially 
structed for massaging 
the skin. It removes 
all roughness and dead 
cuticle, smoothing out 
the wrinkles, rendering 
the skin soft and pli- 
ant, and tinted with a 
healthy glow. 
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their Jeweler’s assortment of The Towle 
Sterling Silverware before purchasing. 
TOWLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
SILVERSMITHS, 


Newburyport, Mass., Chicago, Ill. 





| carefully followed night and morning will not fail 
| to have its effect upon the homeliest face. 


For physical development it is recommended by 
the highest in the profession, for improving the cir 
culation, exercising the muscles, and promoting a 
healthy action of the skin. 

The simplest form of massage is this: To rub 
the forehead sideways and lengthwise with the 
brush every ;night and morning, especially dwell- 
ing on the tiny space between the eyebrows, 
where a “pucker” usually comes, and on each side 
of the mouth, where the lines so generally come. 
These are to be rubbed upwards, and after a while 
the whole face will become even and soft. This 





For the bath it will be found a perfect luxury 
by both old and young. The brush is all one 
piece, and as softas silk. Mailed upon receipt of 
price, 50 cents. For sale by all dealers in Toilet 
Goods. Catalogue mailed Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


There is ease for those far 
gone in consumption—not 
recovery—ease. | 

There is cure forthose not | 
far gone. 

There is prevention—bet- 
ter than cure — for those who 
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value in the world, sent on same terms as above. 
Finely Illustrated Spring Catalogue of Men’s& 
Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings sent free to any address, 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 





under their arms, letting them stick out almost if 
not quite horizontally, and thereby endangering | 
as well as incommoding people who are so unfor- | 
tunate as to be behind them on the street. 


The method for stopping this objectionable prac 
tice which is employed in Berlin is successful, if 
rather surprising to the uninitiated. A citizen of 
Berlin rarely offends against the unwritten law 
which forbids this dangerous trick, but if he does, 
he meets the same fate which recently befell a 
careless and unsuspecting American who was 
sight-seeing in the great German city. 

He was wandering along, with his umbrella 
sticking out behind him almost at a right angle, 
when he suddenly felt a blow upon it which sent it 
to the ground with a crash. 

Looking around in some vexation as well as 
surprise, he encountered the stern gaze of a citi- 
zen of Berlin, who, on discovering the gentleman’s 
inability to understand German, explained with 
some difficulty in broken English that he had only 
followed the law of the city. 

“I see I have you astonish,” he remarked with 
severity, “but it is the law in this our city; it is 
not allow so to carry a stick,” and with a bow he 
passed on. 

The American learned by inquiry that such is | 
the universal case. Every one is permitted, even 
encouraged, by the authorities to strike down an | 
offending walking-stick or umbrella in this way | 
whenever he sees it, and the one whose property 
receives the blow had best accept the reproof 
with good grace, as popular opinion is against him, | 
and his complaint would elicit no sympathy. 





bc | 
WHY THEY KNELT. 


Charles II. of England was noted for his good 





| nature, and although he was sometimes called | 


“Unthinking Charles,” yet his heedlessness was 
more an apparent than a real characteristic. The 
extravagance of his reign went hand-in-hand with 
poverty, and on some occasions even the royal 
table was but poorly served. 


There is a story told of Grammont, who one day 
dined in state with the king. ; 

Charles bade the count to notice that he was 
served upon the knee, a mark of respect to guests 
of the king not common at other courts. 

“I thank vour Majesty for the explanation,” an- 
swered Grammont. “I thought they were begging 
pardon for giving you so bad a dinner.” 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill. 











BABYS SKIN SCALP AND HAIR 

Mothers, do you realize that a single application of the CuricuraA Remepres 
will afford immediate relief in the most torturing and disfiguring of itching, burning, 
scaly, crusted, and blotchy skin and scalp diseases, whether simple, scrofulous, or 
hereditary, and point to a permanent and economical 


(because most speedy) cure? To know this and not to 
use them, without a moment's delay, is to fail in your duty. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


Are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor 
remedies of modern times, are absolutely pure, and agree- 
able to the most sensitive, and may be used in the treatment 
of every eruption, humor, and disease, from baby rashes to 
Cures made 
in infancy and childhood are generally permanent. 


scrofula, with gratifying and unfailing success. 





, Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, the great skin cure, soc.; Cuticura Soar, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, 25c.; Cuticura_Resotvent, the new blood purifier, and the greatest of 
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&—-“ All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair” mailed free. 
Pim les blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands prevented and cured by that 
p 9 greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, as well as the purest and sweetest of 
toilet and nursery soaps, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. 
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COLUMBUS. 


Pale and worn be kept his deck 
And peered through darkness. 


Ah! that night 


Of all dark — ! And thena — 
Alight! Alight! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 


It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: “On! and on!” 


Selected, 


Joaquin Miller, | 
ao en 


For the Companion. 


TANGIER TO TETUAN. | 


First PAPER. | 


FROM 


By Mrs. Annie Martin. 


Attwo o’clock on the morning of the eighteenth 
of June, 1888, we emerged from the deep shade of | 
the eucalyptus avenue leading to our garden gate, 
and rode by starlight down the steep and rocky 
paths of pretty, villa-studded Mount Washington, 
and along that roughest of roads which leads into 
Tangier. 

It is by no means an easy ride during the day- 
time; and now, in comparative darkness, and with 
so long a journey before us asto make it necessary 
to hasten, the less said of it the better. 

It was a relief when we reached Tangier. 
this the road is fairly good, most of the way. 

We do not enter the gates, but pass through the 
great market-place just outside the town, now 
crowded with the recumbent forms of sleeping 
Moors wrapped in their jelabs, or large brown or 
white hooded cloaks. We cantered along the 
sea-chore for some distance, and then the road 
strikes inland across broad plains. 

In crossing a river, whose broken and useless 
bridge was dimly visible in the starlight, both our 
animals stuck fast in the thick, clayey mud. They 
had tried to scramble up the steep bank. T "3 
mule first, and then my horse, went in over their 
shoulders, and both riders rolled ignominiously in 
the mud. 

We were able to remount, and went on. Just 
before dawn we heard a weird, uncanny noise. 
T—, who had been in South Africa, said it 
sounded like the roar of aleopard. It may have 
been one, for leopards are occasionally found in 
Algeria, which is not very far away. 

Our dog seemed to be in a state of abject terror, 
and with his tail between his legs, kept for a long 
time very close to the heels of our stecds. But we 
saw nothing. 

As the day broke, a lovely scene gradually 
developed before our eyes. The plain through 
which we were riding was watered -by, a little 
river, which we must have crossed at least twenty 
times during our journey. Its winding course 
could be traced far away into the distance by the 
luxuriant masses of oleanders, with great clusters 
of pink flowers in full bloom, which lined its 
banks. 

In the distance were the bluest of mountains; 
and at that early hour the spaces between them 
were filled up with thick, solid-looking masses of 
white mist, forming in one place what looked like 
Niagara Falls on a gigantic scale. 

As the sun mounted higher, and the beautiful 
vapors gradually fled before his beams, the land 
seape began to be enlivened by living figures; and 
a constant succession of fine and suggestive views 
passed before us. Little groups of Moors, guiding 
donkeys laden with apricots, figs or vegetables for | 
the Tangier market, crossed the water, threading | 
their way in and out among the great oleander- | 
bushes, whose rose-colored flowers stood out 
brilliantly against the blue sky and soft, fleecy 
white clouds. 

Now and then we meta few camels toiling slowly 
along with ungainly motion and ostrich-like poise 
of head and neck, all making the usual mendacious 
pretence of being overladen. Sometimes we saw 
a flock of sheep drinking at the river, and the 
brown-skinned shepherds gave us a friendly good 
morning in their harsh, guttural language. Larks 
were mounting up in all directions, and treating 
us to a perfect concert overhead; while others 
were running quite tamely along the path just in 
front of the horses’ feet. 

In one place was an immense patch of yellow | 
flowers of two shades, extending over several | 
acres. The rich tints were dazzling against the | 
deep blue background of mountains. | 

We did not pass near a human habitation of any | 
kind until we came to the half-way stopping-place, 
the fondak—a large, whitewashed, flat-roofed 
caravansary, With colonnades of Moorish arches, 
like cloisters, surrounding a square enclosure for 
horses, and with a very strong outer door, closed 
at night as a protection against the wild Riff tribes 
and other barbarous neighbors. 

In this dirty, unfurnished building, travellers 
who are unequal to the fatigue of riding the whole 
distance in one day are obliged to spend the night; 
and unless they bring with them tents, bedding, 
provisions and plenty of insect powder, they are | 
likely to spend it uncomfortably enough. | 

But we were riding straight through, and only | 
stayed at the fondak long enough to prepare and 
drink some delicious Moorish coffee. } 

By this time the weather was very hot; and not | 
long after leaving the fondak we were glad to off- 
saddle and take a long rest of several hours ina 
most delightfully shady spot. The usual pink | 
forest of oleanders bordered here a little stream | 
which widened out into a pool; and we sat 
ensconced among the roots of a large old olive- 
tree, whose branches stretched all across the 
water, the blue sky peeping through the gray- 
green foliage. 

The bank descended perpendicularly below us; 
and the water, clear as crystal, was stirred by the 
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| black eyes glistening in the sunshine. 
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wind into a thousand little ripples, all dancing and 
sparkling in the sunshine. The clearly-detined 
shadows of the olive-boughs and oleanders fell 
gracefully across it here and there. 

As we sat in this lovely spot, enjoying the rest 
and shade, we were much amused by the antics of 
several water-turtles which paddled clumsily about 
below us. T—— began to pelt them with scraps 
from our luncheon. 

They ate the morsels with great relish, becoming | 


tame instantly, and asking for more quite as | 


plainly as did Oliver Twist. 

Their heads were thrust up out of the water, | 
their mouths pleadingly open, and little bright | 
Thus they | 
waited patiently till a piece of bread or apricot 
was thrown to them. 

Then T— scrambled down the bank, and held 
out a bit of bread under the water. He had not | 
long to wait before a turtle came up and boldly bit 
his finger, retreating, startled at his own audacity. 
But soon the creature came back, and at last took 
food again and again from our hands, as if he had 
known us for years. 
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Moorish gates, we were in the narrow and ill- 
paved streets of Tetuan. 

Pretty drinking -fountains, set in 
arches, come into view at every turn, the recess of | 
the arch being always filled with a mosaic of tiny 
tiles of very beautiful subdued colors, while the 
stone water-trough is carved in some good and 
appropriate design. | 

High overhead large pink snap-dragons grow | 
luxuriantly on the whitewashed walls of the 
houses; many of the dwellings have exquisitely- | 
carved doors, with intricate geometrical designs, 
which must be several hundreds of years old. 
The most beautiful are invariably those which are 
dropping to pieces with age. 

The mosque doors especially are marvels of 
patient work and delicate finish; and the tempting 


horseshoe 








| 
| 
| 
| peeps through them into half-dark interiors made 


us long for more than the furtive glance we could 
take in passing. Butthe Moors here are fanatical, 
and to stop and look in, even from across the | 
street, would give offence. 
Then we passed under another great gateway 
into the Jewish quarter, where our hotel was | 
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It isa palace fit for any nobleman, and, indeed, 





almost rivals the old Kasbah of Tangier. Yet it 
was to be built at the moderate cost of five 
thousand pounds. 
For the Companion. 
THE BRASS KETTLE. 
“Leave off spinning, Mercy, and reel what 


you’ve got on the spindle for me. There’ll be 
enough, I guess, to finish this web, and li put it 
in without scouring. Then run over to Wilson’s 
and borrow Sarah’s brass kettle. We'll have 
some hulled corn to-morrow, now the leach is up.” 

It was late on a May afternoon in Maine, then 
an outlying part of Massachusetts, more than a 
hundred and thirty-five or forty years ago. A 
pioneer’s wife sat at her loom, plying the shuttle 
rapidly, while with sturdy blows of her foot on the 
treadle, she beat the woof yarn into the web. 

Her daughter Mercy. a pretty, blue-eyed girl of 
seventeen, who had been making the spinning 


| : a . . , . 
Then a snake, with the broad head and blunt | situated. This is the most densely-populated part | wheel hum merrily for the last two hours, laid 
tail of the venomous serpents, came swimming lof the town. A very large proportion of its inhab-| down the wheel-finger with a_ willing “Yea, 


lazily along through the clear water. 
humerous evolutions he buried himself in the sand | 
at the bottom; and T—- reconsidered his inten- | 
tion, formed a few moments previously, to take a 


| bath in the enticing stream. 


Presently the snake reappeared among some 
stones under the water, and T—— pelted him with | 
one big stone after another; he hit him many 
times. 
original size; then vanished again under the sand, 
and we saw no more of him. 

Very reluctantly we departed from this enchant. | 
ing spot. 





From Tangier to Tetuan the distance is | 


A Gateway 


the way before us. Whoever is not within the | 
gates of Tetuan by sundown has to remain outside | 
till next morning; for those portals are rigorously 
closed all night to guard against the possible | 
attacks of the Riffs. Once closed, no amount of 
backsheesh avails to effect an entrance until the 
next morning. 

Now comes the most wearisome part of our ride; 
for steep, rugged paths oblige us to proceed | 
slowly and cautiously. Fortunately our animals— 
natives of this land of roughest roads—are sure. 
footed, and step up and down the steepest of rocky 
staircases like cats. 

At the highest point of the pass a turn of the 
road suddenly brings the first view of Tetuan 
before the travellers’ eyes; and very lovely the 
old Moorish town looks, lying beneath a grand, 
bold range of mountains, the whitewashed houses 
and wall of the town brilliantly illuminated by the 
sun, and with a wonderful background of darkest 
blue sea. 

All the buildings are so clearly defined that they 
seem quite near, though from this point it is two 
hours’ good hard riding to the gates. Fortunately 
the steep rocks soon come to an end; and then for 
all the rest of the way it is possible to go ata 
canter. ‘ 

A pleasant breeze sprang up, refreshing the 
travellers and stirring the stiff foliage of the 
palmettos, whose uncanny rustling again and 
again deluded us into the belief that we had 
startled a snake. 

Presently we rode past just such gardens as 
those which surround Damascus. A_ beautiful 
waterfall dashes down over a bank of maiden-hair 
fern almost into the road; and the way is continu 
ally crossed by noisy watercourses, telling of the 
splendid irrigation which has made the country 
round Tetuan one vast garden. 

The town—the African Granada, as it is some 
times, and very truly, called—looks more and more 
beautiful as we approach it. It lies spread out 
like an ivory fan upon the bright green background 





| of the hill which rises behind it; and facing it— 
| divided from it by green plains watered by a 


broad river—rise the bold and rocky outlines of 
the Riff Mountains, now dark purple in the late 
afternoon light. 

The lofty summits of the mountains are usually 
hidden in clouds, which give rise to an endless 
variety of light and shade, reminding one of 
scenery in the Highlands of Scotland. Their lower 
slopes are richly cultivated, like all the rest of the 
country. | 

At last, passing through several beautiful 





tionable type. They ran after us, giving sly | 
whacks and pokes to our animals, and shouting, | 
with too good a knowledge of English, French and | 
Spanish, all the naughtiest words and most 
disparaging remarks they could think of. 

Conscious of our travel-worn appearance, and | 
of garments still showing too plainly the effects | 


our 2cutors with the dignity the occasion | 





per 


of the noisy streets and in the cool Moorish court 


of the comfortable hotel. } 


| forty-five miles, and there was stilla good bit of | What a picturesque old house it is!) Every door | 


oh hilheile dill 





in Tetuan 


is a perfect horseshoe arch, and all the door-posts 
and window-recesses are encrusted with the lovely 
little mosaic tiles, arranged in most beautiful 
patterns. 

The visitors’ book of this hotel is a curiosity. It 
dates back to the year 1838, and contains many 
names of interest. The unvarying praise of all 
the travellers shows that the house has kept up 
one character for goodness from that time to the 
present day. 

Indeed, there are many civilized towns where 
you would tind far less comfortable quarters than 
you do in this out-of-the-way corner of the world. 
But the bill, when it appears, brings very forcibly 
before you the fact that your landlord belongs to a 
race which insists upon getting full value for its 
merchandise. 

The place where the delightful little tiles are 
made, in large, Rider-Haggard-like caves just 
outside the town, will repay a visit. It is a most 
picturesque place, well worthy of the ancient and 
beautiful art which is carried on in it; for these 
tiles date back as far as the time of the Alhambra, 
where they may be seen, identical in form and 
color with those made to-day, though iridescent 
with age. 

On the expulsion of the Moors from Granada, 
many of them came to Tetuan; and in several 
families the keys of the old homes in Spain, 
brought away by their ancestors, are still kept as 
heirlooms. 

We met one man who is a descendant of Boabdil, 
and who has in his possession the key of the gate 
through which his ill-fated ancestor passed out of 
the Alhambra for the last time. 

The tile-makers’ trade is hereditary in one 
family, who no doubt make the tiles to-day in 
exactly the same manner as they were made long 
ago for the Alhambra. The little stars, crosses, 
triangles, squares and endless other beautiful 
forms are cut out with a knife while the paste is 
soft; and although little blocks of wood are the | 
only guide used, the patterns all fit accurately one 
into another. 

In one part the caves in which these tiles are 
made are lined with a profusion of maiden-hair; 
and outside, in the bright sunshine, aloes, vines, 
fig-trees and prickly pears overhang the entrance 


’ thickly. 


In the town a magnificent house was building 
forarich Moor. All the courts, floors, staircases, 
galleries and dados are inlaid with these little 
tiles in the greatest variety of patterns, and the 


| ceilings and doors exquisitely carved and painted 


in the old-fashioned geometrical designs. 


| - . . . . 
After | itants appear to be small boys of the most objec-| mother,” and plied the less noisy reel, counting 


off the threads in a low tone. 

“Six knots, mother,” she said. 

“It will make enough,” replied Mrs. Cary, her 
voice half drowned by the loud clatter of the high, 
brown old loom in which she sat. “Wind it on the 
quills.” 

The girl did so, but lingered a bit as she set the 


The creature seemed to swell to twice his | of the morning’s mud-bath, we could not face | quill box in the loom. 


“Can't I take that piece of cherry ribbon, 


| demanded; and it was a relief when we were out | mother?” she asked, a little confusedly. 


“Yes, yes, child,” said the mother, somewhat 
impatiently. It was not the first time Merey had 
asked for the ribbon; and with pleasure in her 
fresh face, the girl withdrew quietly to the other 
room of the log-house, where for some secret 
reason she now attempted a few details of self 
adornment, before she set off on her errand to the 
Wilsons’. 

A ruddy boy in homespun, eight years old, 
perhaps, ran in barefoot as Mercy withdrew. 

“Marm!” said he, with a mysterious half shake 
of his head, “I believe there’s an old Indian out 
by the log pile. Tige’s all brustled up, and keeps 
looking out that way.” 

“There, there, Josh, stop that talk!” cried his 
mother, sharply. “What did your father tell you 
this morning? He bade ye not to say ‘Indian’ 
again fora month. There’s none anywhere about 
now. *Twas nothing more than a bear that Tige 
smelt.” 

“Pll bet it isn’t a bear,’ muttered little Josh to 
himself, as he went out, rebuffed. “Tige always 
barks for a bear; but he never barks, nor growls 
out loud, if it’s an Indian. Old Jed Haney taught 
him that when he was a pup.” 

Tige, a large white and brindled dog, with a 
broad head, pink nose and strong, bony legs, was 
standing in the dooryard. The hair along his 
shoulders and back showed a tendency to rise, 
and from moment to moment he turned his glaring 
eyes slowly in the direction of the woods to the 
southwest of the stumpy clearing. 

Mercy meantime started on her errand for the 
kettle. Her mother peered out from the loom 
frame. 

“There, Mercy, you vain girl!” she cried, laugh 
ing a little; for Mercy had arranged the cherry 
ribbon in a bow at her throat, and displayed a 
little antique pin of gold, the gift of her grand 
mother. She blushed at her mother’s good 
humored raillery. 

“Don’t stay,” Mrs. Cary added. “It’ll soon be 
night now. And Mercy!” she called again, stop 
ping the loom a moment. “Take Tige with you. 
Josh may go, too, if he wants to.” 

An interesting legend from the early folk-lore 
of the colony has descended to us of Merey Cary’s 
trip for the brass kettle. From Casco—now Port 
land—the settlers had by this time begun to push 
forth into the wilderness, in the direction of 
Yarmouth, Brunswick, New Gloucester and the 
Saco Valley. 

It was the period of the French war, with its 
many Indian outbreaks, which so greatly distressed 
the people. Incited by the infamous “scalp boun 
ties” and “captive bounties” offered in Canada, 
the savages not only made attacks in force upon 
the garrison houses, but singly, or in little parties, 
lay in wait on the borders of the forest, to cut off 
the settlers who were at work in their clearings, 
or going to and fro on their long trips to mill or to 
procure supplies. 

Many were thus foully murdered, or captured 
and hurried away through the woods to be sold to 
the French in Canada. 

Young English captives 
request among the wealthy French families at 
Montreal, Three Rivers, Sorel and Quebec, as 
servants, particularly young women from sixteen 
to twenty-four years old. Scores of girls were 
dragged away into captivity, only a few of whom 
were ever so fortunate as to meet their relatives 
again. 

The settlers built block-houses as places of 
refuge here and there; and scouts were sent out 
to give warning of Indian parties. But often their 
utmost vigilance failed to detect the presence of 
the lurking redskins. 

Three miles from the block-house at Chepidneck 
lived the Cary and Wilson families. Their clear 
ings were on the opposite banks of a large brook, 
the outlet of a considerable lake. The rich inter 
vale land along the stream offered good farm sites; 
and with hard-working thrift. both these neighbors 
had already cleared and burned off tracts of from 
forty to fifty acres. 

Nathan Wilson and his wife had four boys, 
named Reuben, Joseph, Hiram and George. 
Reuben was already nearly twenty, and an expert 
woodsman. 

Silas Cary was less favored. His boys, as he 
was wont jocosely to remark to his neighbor, 
“were all girls save one—little Josh.” 

But his girls, of whom Mercy was the eldest, 
were almost or quite as good as boys for all the 
lighter labors of the new farm, and helped their 
father at his planting and harvesting. 


were then in much 
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The distance from Cary’s house across to 
Wilson’s was not much more than a quarter of a 
mile. A well-beaten path led through the stumpy 
clearing and down the bank to the brook, over 
which there was a rude log bridge. Beyond the 
brook were clumps of bushes and a few maple 
trees; and still farther on the way led through an 
open clearing again to Mr. Wilson’s house. 

Mercy, with Tige and little Josh, had been gone 
on her errand perhaps three-quarters of an hour. 
The sun had set; and meantime Silas Cary, with 


| 


the three younger girls, came in from the field | 


where they had been planting corn and potatoes. 
“Where are Mercy and Josh?” asked Silas, 
taking down two cedar buckets from their pegs, 
preparatory to milking the two cows. 
“Pye sent them to Wilson’s for the brass kettle, 
replied Mrs. Cary. “It’s time they were back.” 


” 


“They are coming!” cried Patience, as a faint | 


outery was borne to their ears. “I 
shouting ‘Tag!’ to the Wilson boys.” 
The lad was indeed shouting, but not to the 
Wilson boys. As he and Mercy crossed the bridge 
on their way home with the kettle, 
suddenly growled and drew back. Mercy hurried 
across, and little Josh followed; but as soon as 
they had reached the other end of the bridge two 
hideously painted savages leaped out from the 
alders there, and seizing them by the wrists, 
dragged them away along the hollow of the brook. 
Tige dashed at one of the savages and would 
have pulled him down; but the redskin beat him 
off with his tomahawk. Mercy screamed, and the 


hear Josh | 


THE YOUTHS 


shore, which Reuben was at first inclined to think 
might be the smoke of a camp-fire. 

He heard the cry of blue-jays in the distance; 
and as he scrutinized the landscape, his tind 
eyes detected, even at that distance, three crows | 
flying over the woods along the shore. 

Suddenly the crows circled around and dived 
downward, and a faint, inquisitive car-r7” was 
borne to his ears on the still morning air. Reuben 
had noticed that the crows always uttered this 
peculiar cry when they saw a human being in an 
unexpected place; and he was sure that the | 
Indians and their captives were even now on the 
shore of the pond or bay. 

Then he made his way down the steep side of 
the ridge, whither Tige had preceded him; but in 
a thick group of hemlocks at the foot of the ridge 
he met Tige coming back with bristled hair. 

The dog turned, but stood still at Reuben’s feet, 
as if listening. His hair rose more stiffly on his | 


| shoulders, and he backed against Reuben’s legs. | 


His 


the dog | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





whole seemed to warning of 
danger near. 

This hint was not lost on the young woodsman, 
who quickly stepped aside and concealed himself 
in the dense hemlock thicket. Tige crouched by 
his side. | 

The boy and dog had scarcely hidden themselves | 
when two Indians came swiftly up the hillside, | 
their moccasined feet scarcely seeming to stir a 
dead leaf or crackle a twig, as they went backward | 
upon the trail over which they had come. Each 
carried a gun, and had a tomahawk and scalping 


aspect give 


lad eried out and kicked his captor, but was knife at his belt. The faces of both were streaked 
beaten so cruelly that he dared not resist further. | with war-paint; and their black hair stood up in 


Mr. Cary, now out in the yard with his buckets, 
heard Merey’s piercing scream. 
the house, seized his gun, and dashed down the 
path to the log bridge, past the bushes. He met 
Tige running toward the house. The dog’s head 
was bleeding from a cut; his hair stood up like 
bristles; and his eyes glowed like live coals. 

“Its Indians! It’s Indians!” muttered Cary, 
stopping short. ‘Tige’s after help!” 

Presently he heard a quick step up the path on 
the other side, and saw young Reuben Wilson 
coming hastily down to the bridge. Mercy’s 
scream had reached his ear, too, where he had 
been at work mortising fence-posts with a post- 
axe, beside the path, about fifty rods distant. 

Not ten minutes before, he said, Mercy had 
stopped to chat with him, as she passed. He had 
only the post-axe in his hands. 

“Reuben!” hailed Cary, in tones which shook 
from a father’s anguish, “The Indians have got 
Mercy and Josh!” 

Reuben turned without a word and ran back to 
his father’s house to give the alarm and get his 
gun. Hearing the tidings, Nathan Wilson at once 
despatched Hiram to the block-house, to summon 
assistance. Joseph he bade guard the house, and 
sent George to Cary’s place. Then seizing his 
own gun and ammunition, he followed Reuben. 

They overtook Cary half a mile up the brook, 
and came out on the shore of the lake, a mile 
farther to the northward, just as the last gleam of 
the fading twilight shone on the water. Faintly 
as it gleamed, it was stil! sufficient to disclose the 
light imprint of a canoe’s bottom on the soft sand. 
Near by were several moccasin tracks. Tige had 
led the way directly to the place. 

“That’s bad,” murmured the elder Wilson, with 
asharp glance along the darkening shores. “There 
are two. We sha’n’t come up with them to-night.” 

The savages had gained a start sufficient to have 
already doubled a point on the shore, six or eight 
hundred yards distant. The settlers had no boat 
on the lake. The pioneer knew that the Indians 
could paddle their canoe faster than the whites 
could follow them through the woods by night, 
around the shores. The contour of the lake, too, 
was such that the whites must make a wide circuit, 
and cross two tangled swamps. 

It was probable that the Indians would make 
directly for the head of the lake, six or seven 
miles distant; yet there was no certainty of this. 
They might veer away to the right or the left 
shore. 

After a hasty consultation it was decided that 
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He rushed into | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


tall, stiff tufts. 


Silent and swift as two spectres, they glided | 


} merely, and that 
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Indian fall. Thinking that he might be wounded 
he would crawl to his 
Reuben remained concealed, and hastily reloaded 
his piece. 

But Tige had run out; and Reuben had scarcely 
time to ram down a charge when he heard a 
frightful outcry from the wounded Indian. Tige 
was taking satisfaction for his own wound by 
fiercely shaking his hated enemy. 

Hearing the shot and the growls of the dog, 
Mercy made a supreme effort to withdraw her 
head from under the kettle, and had succeeded in 
dving so as Reuben dashed forward. 

With his knife he cut the thongs that bound her 
arms, and those which bound little Josh. 

He seized the savage’s gun, threw the 
kettle into a thicket, and started, leading Josh 
with a strong hand, while Mercy followed hastily 
in his steps, and Tige brought up the rear. 

Having first taken look around to get his 
bearings, Reuben made a wide circuit across the 


gun, 


a 


swamp and far off to the southward of the trail | 


along which the Indians would come. He hoped 
that the two redskins might have crossed into the 
ravine, on the other side of the hemlock ridge, 
before the shot was fired, and that they had not 
heard it. The distance was two or three miles. 

After a hot walk of two or three hours, Reuben, 
with his companions, came around to the lower 
lake, where he had left Silas Cary. 

But before this time Nathan Wilson, with the 
party from the block-house and two dogs, had 
arrived at this spot, and with Cary had set off up 
the brook, following the trail,as Reuben had done 
They reached the foot of the second lake just in 
time to see the two Indians escaping in their canoe. 


A seout returned and found the three young 





Released 


past, and ina moment were lost to view. Reuben’s | 
heart beat fast; and he could see Tige’s eyes | 
glowing like fire from his strong hatred of the | 
redskins. But not a growl escaped the dog. 

The reason why the savages were retracing 
their steps occurred instantly to Reuben. They 
had led their captives to the larger lake and 
secured them there, and had gone back to fetch 
their canoe. 

Emerging from his concealment, Reuben pushed 
forward as fast as Tige could follow the trail. In 


the elder Wilson should return and get a pack of | a few minutes he caught a glimpse of the water 
provisions, and lead the party which might come } through the trees ahead. 


from the block-house; while Cary and Reuben, 
with Tige, should skirt the lake in the hope of 
discovering where the Indians landed. The night 
bade fair to be very dark. 

At about ten o’clock in the evening eight men 
arrived at Wilson’s place with their guns, from 
the garrison-house; but by this time clouds had 
gathered, and they deemed it unwise to enter the 
forest until daybreak. Cary and Reuben, mean 
time, had pushed on around the lake and reached 
the mouth of a small brook near the head of it, by 
the time the clouds obscured the stars. 

Not only did they find moccasin tracks in the 
sand here, but other smaller tracks, which Cary 
had no doubt were those of his children. The 
trail led along the bank of the small brook. But 
Cary thought it imprudent to go on before Wilson 
and the expected party came up. Reuben took 
Tige and went on alone. 

The dog followed the trail readily, and the young 
pioneer kept pace with him, breaking a twig now 
and then to guide the party when they should 
follow him. 

At last he came to the foot of a gorge, or ravine, 
from which the brook issued. Here Tige sniffed 
about, and soon entered a little thicket of firs. 
There Reuben found a bark canoe, evidently 
hidden by the Indians. 

Why they had left it there Reuben did not at 
first understand. He did not touch it, but con- 
tinued up the ravine, and after a mile or two 
gained the summit of a long, rocky ridge, covered 
with a growth of hemlock-trees. 

Northward the ridge fell off abruptly in a line of 
crags. Tige followed the trail downward over the 
ledges; but Reuben halted for a moment to look 
off across the expanse of forest beyond. The sun 
Was now just rising. 

A mile away he could see a sheet of water which 
appeared, from the way it opened to view around 
the base of a mountain, to be part of a larger 
expanse, out of sight beyond it. A slight bluish 


mist hovered over the tree-tops along the nearer 








But Tige now unexpectedly held back again; 
and after peeping ahead for some minutes, Reuben | 
moved cautiously around to the left, to gain the 
cover of a swamp of fir balsams. | 

It was fortunate he did so, for on creeping 
forward through the thickets here till he could gain 
a nearer view, he saw a third Indian coming along 
the shore with a bunch of fish in his hand. The 
savage approached the embers of a fire which was 
smouldering beside a drift-log, and sat down. 

Raising himself cautiously for a little better 
view around, Reuben discovered a large black 
object beside a tree, which after a moment’s keen 
scrutiny he saw was Mercy Cary, tied to a small 
tree, with the brass kettle over her head! 

Immediately, too, he espied little Josh’s bare 
head and woe-begone face. The lad, like his 
sister, was bound to a sapling close to the shore, | 
his hands tied behind his back and around the | 
tree. 

Reuben reflected hurriedly. What he did must 
be done at once, for the other two Indians would 
soon return with the canoe, and probably embark 
with their captives upon the lake. 

Presently he heard little Josh crying dolefully. 
“O Mercy,” whimpered the lad, “my arms ache 
awfully; they are tied terribly tight!” 

Mercy said something to him in a low tone, which | 
Reuben could not distinguish, for her voice was 
muffled in the kettle. 

The Indian, who was placing the fish on the 
embers, grunted angrily, rose, and gave Josh three 
or four hard blows witha stick. The boy screamed 
from the pain; and his sister, unable to see, but 
hearing the blows, cried out, too. Thereat the | 
savage rushed toward her and rained blows upon 
the kettle to frighten her into silence. 

Reuben, his blood boiling, was already sighting 
along the barrel of his flintlock; but he did not fire 
until the Indian had drawn back a little from the 
children. 

Then the old musket roared heavily on the 
morning air and the young marksman saw the 


| 


people at the head of the lower lake; and later ir 
the day the whole party reached home in safety. 

So much did the pioneers’ wives miss their brass 
kettle, however, that Reuben his 
Hiram made a trip to recover it the 
week. The greatly-prized utensil was found in 
the swamp where Reuben had thrown it; and it 
was immediately put to service again in preparing 
the hulled corn. 

The legend, indeed, runs that Merey Cary, who 
afterward became Mrs. Reuben Wilson, inherited 
the kettle from her mother-inJaw, made a 
proper use of it for forty years. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SAFEST PLACE IN A 
RAILROAD TRAIN. 

Any man who is supposedsto know much about 
railroads is sure to be asked what is the 
place in a train. The question is an easy one to 
answer by reasoning, but the soundness of the 


safest 


| reasoning is hard to prove. 


There is no doubt as to what is the most 
dangerous place. That is on the locomotive. In 
most serious accidents to passenger trains the 


engine is involved. 

In a butting collision two engines run together. 
In a rear collision, or “tail-ender,” an engine runs 
into the rear of a standing train, or one moving 
more slowly. Ina side collision an engine coming 
off a side track runs into the side of a moving or 
standing train; or an engine runs into a train ata 


| crossing of two railroads. 


There are variations of all these subdivisions of 
the collision class of accidents; but generally the 
engine is in the thick of the wreck. 

In derailments, too, the engine goes off the track 
and is overturned oftener than any car, simply 
because it is the first thing to strike the obstruction, | 
or the broken rail, or wrecked bridge. So it 
follows that in passenger service the engineman 
and fireman are ina position much more dangerous 
than that occupied by any other train hands. 

In freight service this danger is somewhat less, 
relatively, because the brakemen must run over | 
the tops of the moving cars. This is a 
dangerous thing to do at any time; and in a snowy 
night, or a night when rain is freezing into sleet, it 
is about the most perilous thing that human beings 
do for a living. 

There is another place where some people ride | 
which is even more dangerous than the engine or | 


most 
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the top of a meving car. This is the truck frame 
under a freight car. 

This place is frequented by persons who are 
neither passengers nor employees. They are not 
even named; but when one of them gets killed he 
is reported as ‘a tramp.” When we think of the 
danger and horrible of railroad 
journey in that place, it seems as if 
almost as svon work as travel in that way. 

After a little thought one would say that the 
safest place in a railroad train is in the middle of 
one of the cars, somewhat ahead of the middle of 
the train. If all accidents were collisions, and all 
cars were of equal strength, this would be true. 


discomfort a 


one would 


Whether the collision is a butting one or a “tail 
ender,” the full force of the blow is felt by the 
vehicle which is struck first; and the foree is 


gradually lost as itis carried forward or backward 
through the train, till some place is found in the 
train where the blow is least felt. 

For example, in case of a tail-end collision, the 
rear car may be smashed into kindling-wood, the 
next one less injured, and so on to the baggage 
car, Where the shock may be so slight that men 
standing there are not thrown down. 

Therefore, one would think that the safest place 
is just in the middle of the train; but there are 
two reasons why the safest place is forward of the 
middle of the train. 

The engine is so much heavier and stronger than 
any car that it takes up more of the shock than is 
absorbed by acar. On this account, if your train 
is run into from the front, the blow 
cannot travel back so many feet as it can travel 
forward when the train is run into from the rear 


force of the 


The second reason is that rear collisions out 
number butting ones nearly two to one. The 
records of the last eleven years show almost 


exactly two to one. 

For crossing collisions no rule can be laid down, 
because the train is as likely to be struck in one 
place as in another. 

So far, then, we have proved that the safest part 


of a train is somewhere forward of the middle. 
This would be the case if all or most railroad 
accidents were collisions; but in fact there are 


about twenty-five per cent. more of derailments 
than of collisions. 

In a derailment, the forward part of a train is 
the more likely to be injured; and in this class of 
accidents the place of greatest safety is probably 
the rear car. 

So, taking the average of collisions and derail 
ments together, the safest place seems to be some 
where back of the middle ¢ 
forward of the rear car. 

As a rough guess, correct enough for practical 
purposes, I should say that the “safest place” 
about two-thirds of the way back of the locomotive. 
This, however, is only and cannot 
proved, 

The safest car having been found, approximately, 
it remains to see what is the safest place in that 
ear. This is doubtless the middle. In collisions, 
the injuries to persons are generally caused by 
“telescoping.” The floor-timbers of one car get 
tipped up so as to slide over those of the car next 
to it; or one ear may be higher, 
another. The heavy 
narrower car is driven into the other one, 
out the seats and cutting through the light side 
framing. 

Of course the chances of injury 
the end that is crushed in. In derailments, too, 
the greatest damage to the cars is generally near 
the ends. 

Let us see how our theory fits in with the facts. 
We will take only the most serious accidents of 
Ik80 and 1800. In August, 180, there was a derail 
ment at Quincy, Mass., which twenty-three 
persons were killed and thirty were wounded. 
All who were fatally injured were in one car—the 
fourth from the engine and the sixth from the 
rear. This car, while not in the position that we 
have shown to be the safest, was still in a relatively 
safe part of the train. 

A derailment at Carmel, Indiana, in January, 
In, resulted in the death of six and injury of 
twenty-six. In this case the wrecked 
the last three of the train—quite contrary to our 


‘ar, but somewhere 


is 


a guess, he 


or narrower, than 
framework of the higher or 
tearing 


are more near 


in 


cars were 
theory. 

(om the other hand, the two accidents of 1800 next 
in importance to the Quincy accident go to confirm 
the theory. AtShoemakersville, Pa., in September, 
an engine and five a bank and 
twenty-one people were killed and thirty injured. 
The rear of the train stayed on the track. At 


cars went over 


Oakland, Cal., in June, the first car of a train went 


into an drawbridge, and thirteen 
were drowned. 

The worst accidents of 
against the theory. In February, at St 
Ontario, a train went through a bridge, causing 
the death of twelve and the injury of twenty-six. 
The engine caused the wreck of the bridge, but 
the engine and two cars went over safely, and all 
the harm was done in the last three cars. 

At Hamilton, Ontario, April, twenty were 
killed and a dozen or more injured in a derailment 
The train consisted of ten cars, of which only the 
first four were wrecked. 

The most fatal accident of the vear, and one of 
the worst in railroad history, was near Armagh, 
Ireland, in June. About eighty were killed and 
two hundred and sixty injured. 
of a long excursion train broke away ona grade, 
ran back down the hill and collided with the 
engine of a following train. In this case the front 
third of the train would have been the safest place, 
and the rear third was the most dangerous. 

If we should go back through the years, examin 
ing accident by accident, we should find that, on 
the whole, our theory of the safest place is fairly 
well confirmed; but the conditions are so extremely 
complicated that there are a great many exceptions 
to the rule. 

After all, the important point to remember is 
that a passenger can travel on the railroads of the 
United States day and night, Sundays and week 
days, at the rate of thirty miles an hour, for one 
hundred and fifty years before he will be killed; 
and the wisest thing to do is to sit where you find 
the best company and the softest seat. 

H. G, Prout, 


open persons 
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The rear ten cars 











KINDS 


OF FUEL 


1. Coal: (a) Its origin; (b) where and how obtained ; (c) | 


the chief varieties ; (d) some important uses of coal. 
Wood: (a) Its source ; 
market; (c) advantages from using it. 
ill. Peat: (a) What it is; (b) its mode of formation ; (c) its 
preparation for use 


1V. Petroleum and natural gas : (a) Their sources; (b) where 
and how obtained ; (c) why they are better than coal. 








For the Companion. 


THE QUEST. 


A crowd‘had gathered in the market-place ; 
A hush had fallen on the motley throng: 
Then one, a stranger-youth full fair of face, 
Raised up his voice and sent it forth in song. 


’Twas sweet, the lay, and when the end was come 
The people praised the minstrel ; bade him turn 
The tune again, and some made bold to hum 

The dainty air that was so light to learn. 


Triumphant trolled he on, until, at length, 

He, being keen of wit and sharp of eye, 

Did see the time was come when victory’s strength 
Was at the full, and ceased—as modestly. 


A chorus of regret rose as he turned 

To pass out on his way. And many pressed 
Upon him silver, saying : “ ’Tis well earned,” 
And cheered him roundly with right royal zest. 


So through the city gates he went. And lo! 
When he had reached the high-road, at his side 
He saw a man, white-locked, with back bent low, 
Who, nathless, trod his measure, stride for stride. 


And then it came to pass, that, ere he knew, 
The minstrel found him telling, full and free, 
The stranger how his hope was born and grew 
That he might e’en excel in minstrelsy. 


How he had longed for praise and found it sweet, 
Now it was his, but how his fear would rise 

Lest he might lose it: That, alas! too fleet 
Might prove the glory of his fair emprise. 


The stranger listened. ‘‘Lad,” at length said he, 
“Your song was sweet—I heard it with the rest— 
But if on that you build your hope, ’twill be 

To see it die, or wither at the best. 


“When you have found, what art is naught without, 
E’en Inspiration, then will be your lay 

Enduring. Aye, and all your fear and doubt 

Will vanish as the shades at break of day.” 


“But where is Inspiration ?” asked the youth. 
“T’ll seek it far and wide. Or shall I wait 
Until ’tis sent me? Tell me and, in truth, 
I’ll strive for it henceforth and prove me great.” 


“No one can tell another where it lies, 

Nor how to gain it. Only this I know ; 

That it were vain to ’wait it—that rare prize. 
Best seek it, lad. And now adieu! I go.” 


So saying turned he back. The minstrel pressed 
Upon his way. And so for many years 

He trod the world-ways, eager in his quest 

Of gaining that which should dispel his fears. 


Until, at last, one day when joyous spring 

Was waking up the world, he stood once more 
And lifted up his voice and ’gan to sin 
In that same market where he'd sung 


And now, as then, all tongues were hushed and still ; 
The crowd was silent while the minstrel sang. 

But when he finished lo! no cheers did fill 

The air with echoes. No bravos out-rang. 


The men stood grave-eyed and the women wept. 
And then he sang again and straight the smiled, 
Then trembled as with fear. And so he kept 

Them tranced and speechless "neath his magic mild. 


And when he turned to go they thronged around, 
And plead to kiss his robe or touch his hand 

In humble adoration. And the ground 

His feet had trod was reverenced through the land. 


For he had found ‘‘what art is naught without,” 
Found it about him, here, there, everywhere. 
In field; in meadow where the grasses sprout ; 
Tn sea and sky ; in water and in air. 


fefore. 


Rare tears had cleared his vision and he 

Earth’s shine and shadow ; knew earth’s joy and dole ; 
Heard note of birdling and the blast of war— 

And held humanity within his soul. 


JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO HELP THE “ROWDY.” 


Last winter the representatives of more than 
thirty churches and charitable societies met in 
conference in one of our large cities to consider 
the best methods of reaching and elevating the 
dangerous classes of the community. In the 
course of the discussion different plans were pro- 
posed: lectures, the singing of hymns in public, 
the establishment of reading-rooms, and the like. 

One old clergyman said at last, “My experience 
is that these influences only act upon a man who 
is already trying to be civilized. You must first 
make him wish to try.” 

‘How would you do that ?’’ was asked. 

He hesitated. ‘I am afraid I shall be laughed 
at. But in dealing with coarse, low, brutal men, 
I have found that the quickest, perhaps the only, 
way to reach them is to bring them to some kind 
of a social gathering, where laboring men and 
women are amusing themselves in a decent 
fashion. 

“Once a week I give a party,-in a cheerful, 
brightly lighted room, to twenty or more of these 
people. I provide music, to which they can 
march or sing, light refreshment and games. 

“The first time the ignorant rowdy comes, he 
generally sits on the table, with his hat on, 
smokes, perhaps curses, and makes coarse jokes 
about the men and women around him. But he 
has always a sneaking desire to prove himself a 
gentleman in the eyes of women. 

“Of course particular attention is paid him, and 
the second time he comes he is cleaner in dress, 
and leaves his hat outside. The third evening he 
marches with the others, and joins in the choruses. 
When you have roused his ambition to come out 
of the slough, you can, by judiciously treating 
him, touch his heart, and bring religion to bear 
on him to take him out.”’ 

There are probably among the Christian readers 
of The Companion many who eagerly desire to 
help the class here spoken of. We give them this 
suggestion for their work. 

The best part of the story is that the plan 


(b) how prepared and carried to 





| proposed was accepted as wise and helpful by all 
| the earnest men and women present at the con- 
| vention —persone who represented almost every 
| phase of sectarian belief. 

Its force probably lies in the fact that it reeog- 
| nizes the degraded man as a possible equal and 
companion; giving him credit for the humanity 
and gentlehood which are really somewhere in 
| him. 

‘‘How,’’ said the Greek of the old fable, ‘shall 
I save my brother ?”” 

“By acknowledging him as your brother,”’ was 
the answer. 
| Sy ante 

CALEB CUSHING. 

Caleb Cushing’s decisions, while a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, were the admi- 
ration of the bar; but lawyers wondered at his 
familiarity with the reports, knowing that he had 
been long out of active practice. A writer in The 
Green Bag explains this familiarity by the state. 
ment that Mr. Cushing, on being appointed to the 
bench, prepared himself by reading in nineteen 
days the fifty-seven volumes of Massachusetts 
reports. His habit, we are told, was to read every 
book, pamphlet or periodical that seemed likely to 
gratify his intense thirst for knowledge. 


When Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary ap- 
peared, he read it through, word by word, and 
corrected some mistakes. He sought information 
from every source. 

“He would go into the street and ask information 
of the shabbiest negro, if in that way he could 
learn what he wished to know,” said one who was 
associated with him in Washington. 

He once asked an acquaintance in whose com. 
pany he happened to be what name was given to 
the part left after a check had been torn from a 
check-book. The gentleman could not inform him. 
A few days after he received a letter from Mr. 
Cushing with the single word “Stub.” Trivial as 
the question seemed, he could not rest until it was 
answered. 

“It was not easy to start a topic of which he was 
ignorant,” says the writer already quoted. “I 
took tea with him at the house of his niece not 
long before he died, and Coston the conversation 
he turned to a niece and said, ‘Margaret, I see the 
ladies are to wear so-and-so the coming season,’ 
giving in detail the new fashions.” 

Mr. Cushing excelled as a linguist, and was said 
to be able to converse with all the foreign ministers 
at Washington in their own tongue. It is also 
stated that as our Commissioner in China, he 
negotiated the first treaty without the aid of an 
interpreter. 

Industry, a retentive memory and a methodical 
habit made him a linguist and what Bacon calls 
“a full man.” He was as methodical in arranging 
his time as in classifying his papers. In his office 
every paper was in its place, and during the day 
every hour had its duty or work. 

A Washington real-estate man, wishing to show 
Mr. Cushing a piece of property, was told to call 
at five o’clock in the morning. ‘The man was not 
accustomed to such early hours, but was advised 
by one who knew Mr. Cushing to be prompt. As 
he drove to the door at the appointed time, Mr. 
Cushing was on the steps.” 

He toiled all my 2 studied far into the night, and 
never seemed to know fatigue. “I never,” says 
the writer in The Green Bag, ‘went by his house at 
Newburyport, when he was at home, no matter 
how late, that I did not see a light in his room, and 
it was known to be his habit to work till after mid- 
night, then throw himself on a lounge for a few 
hours’ rest, and at daylight resume his labors.” 
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AND LEAD. 


Which is the heavier, a pound of feathers or a 
pound of lead? This was a favorite question with 
“school committee men” of the olden time; and 
the first rash answer used almost always to be, “A 
pound of lead!” Then, from the older pupils, 
would come the reply, “Both alike.” If this ques- 
tion were asked to-day, our old-time querist might 
receive a decided surprise. For the pound of 
feathers could easily be proved to be the heavier. 
A simple experiment is all the evidence needed. 


With any accurate scales weigh out a pound of 
lead, using ordinary shot for convenience. Pour 
the shot into one of the pans of a balance. 

For the feathers, a light muslin bag will be 
needed, and care must be taken that feathers and 
bag together do not weigh more than a pound. 
When the bag of feathers is put into the other pan 
of the balance, the beam will, after a few oscilla- 
tions, come to rest exactly level. 

So far, the verdict, “Both alike,” seems to be 
proved. But place the balance upon the receiver 
of an air-pump, with lead and feathers undis- 
turbed. Cover the whole with the glass bell-jar, 
and exhaust the air. Slowly the feathers sink, and 
the lead “kicks the beam.” The pound of feathers 
is heavier than the pound of lead! 

The truth is that what we called a “pound” was 
not such in fact. For the atmosphere buoys up 
everything within it in proportion to the bulk of 
the object, and the feathers, being of greater bulk 
than the lead, are supported by the air to a consid. 
erably greater extent than the lead. Removed 
from this supporting medium, their true weight is 
made evident. 

Charles Reade propounds a similar question. 
In one of his novels a Jewish trader is made to 
ask, “Which is the heavier, a pound of feathers or 
a pound of gold?” After a while he explains, to 
the satisfaction of his audience of miners, that the 
feathers are the heavier. 

Gold, he says, is weighed by troy weight, while 
feathers are weighed by avoirdupois; and as the 
twelve ounces in a pound troy contain but five 
thousand seven hanived and sixty grains, while 
the avoirdupeis pound contain seven thousand 
grains, the pound of feathers is of course one 
thousand two hundred and forty grains heavier 
than the pound of gold! 
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CONTENT. 

Perhaps the most conscientious workmanship in 
the world is still to be found in Japan, although 
the foreign demand for merely showy articles has 
proved somewhat corrupting, even to true artists. 
Yet there are still men who are proud to spend 
infinite pains on a piece of work for which they 
will be, according to our ideas of good wages, 
inadequately paid. 

Henry Norman gives the following instance of 
modest self-estimate, in the case of a man who is 
one of the most skilful and original artificers in 
the world, and whose works are everywhere 
admired. 

This ivory-carver sat in his little room, open to 
his little garden, chiselling upon a magnificent 
tusk, from which was just emerging a very grace- 
ful female figure. The ivory he held between his 


knees, and the tools were spread out at his side. 
“How long willthis take you?” I asked. 
“About four months,” he replied. 











“And what is the proportion between the value 
of the material and the value of the labor in such 
a work as this when completed ?” 

“I paid one hundred and forty dollars for this 
piece of ivory,” said he, “and four months’ work, 
at fifty dollars a month, is two hundred dollars.” 

And this man was estimating his work at less 
than forty American dollars a month! His was 
the true artist’s temperament, for he was willing 
to accept only what would supply him with the 
necessaries of life, depending for his actual re- 
ward on the joy of seeking to du a perfect work. 

“Are you not very sorry sometimes,” asked I, ‘to 
part with one of these works, that have been com- 
panions and a part of your life for so long?” 


nodding above him in the garden, and then gently 

shook his head. 
“No,” he said. 

beautiful still.” 


“I expect the next to be more 
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For the Companion. 


THE SEA-WEED. 


The flying sea-bird mocked the floating dulse : 
“Poor wandering water-weed, where dost thou go, 
Astray, upon the ocean’s restless pulse ?”’ 

It said; ‘I do not know. 


“Ata cliff’s foot I clung and was content, 

Swayed to and fro by warm and shallow waves ; 

Along the coast the storm-wind raging went, 
And tore me from my caves. 


“I am the bitter herbage of that plain 
Where no flocks ture, and no man shall have 
Homestead, nor any tenure there may gain 

But for a grave. 


“A worthless weed, a drifting, broken weed, 
What can I do in all this boundless sea ? 
No creature of the universe has need 

Or any thought of me.” 


Hither and yonder, as the winds might blow, 

The sea-weed floated. Then a refiuent tide 

Swept it along to meet a galleon’s 
“Land ho!” Columbus cried. 


row— 
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PROVOKING TO “JOE.” 


The young man who receives and questions 


| applicants for cards at the Public Library in a 











certain Eastern city relates some experiences 
quite as amusing as those which are so often 
recorded by the much-tried ticket-agents in railway 
stations. Some of his customers tell him too much, 
and yet leave him too much in the dark. 


“Have you ever had a card?” he asked a pretty 
but bewildered young woman who presented 
herself at his desk one day, and from whom he 
had elicited her name and address after some little 
parley. 

“Why, I can’t remember whether I have or not,” 
said she ina dubious voice. ‘We had one in the 
family, but I’m sure I don’t know whether it 
belonged to me or my sister Ellen. You see that 
was before I was married. I suppose I could write 
and ask Ellen. She’s living out in Idaho, but then 
she might not remember, either!” 

“It won’t be necessary to write her,” said the 
clerk. ‘How long ago was this?” 

“Oh, dear me!” said the young woman. “Now I 
wish I could think! Let me see; I used to eome 
here to get books when I was engaged. Joe, my 
husband, is very literary, and I used to try to keep 
uP with him. I remember that first winter I read 
all Dickens’s books—or was it Thackeray? I wonder 
which it could have been.” 

“Well, no matter just how long ago it was,” 
remarked the amused listener, as the young woman 
rested her face on her hand, apparently lost in 
pleasant recollections. ‘‘Will you give me some 
one as a reference, please?” 

“Why, how funny!” said the young wife. “I 
really forgot where I was. It seems queer for you 
to want a reference; but Joe’s address is 140 Blank 
Street. He has a splendid position there. I think,” 
she added, sinking her voice to a confidential 
whisper, “they’ll ask him to become one of the 
firm next spring. But Joe told me I'd better not 
tell people that, so of course you won’t say any- 
thing about it.” 

“I won’t mention it,” the young man assured 
her, controlling his face with some difficulty; ‘‘but 
= give me some other reference than your 
dusband.” 

“What for?” asked the young woman, indig 
nantly. 

“Simply because it’s the rule,” replied the clerk. 

“Well, it’s a very poor rule,” she rejoined, in a 
tone of contempt. “But I’]] refer you to my father. 
He’s at 24 Walter Street. Or you can go to my 
brother at 76 Morse Place, or to Cousin Will, at the 
Stock my= e but Joe will be very much pro- 
voked to think you weren’t satisfied with him.” 
With that she took up her hand-bag and four 
paper parcels, gave the clerk a frosty “good. 
morning,” and walked away from the desk, leaving 
the poor man without any idea as to the names, 
other than Christian, of her father, brother or 
cousin, and with only a confused jumble of 
addresses in his mind. 

She never came again, and the clerk is left to 
suppose that either “Joe” was provoked, or she has 
for the second time lost her desire to be “‘literary.” 


————_—_ 42 
GARFIELD’S FIRST DRILL. 


When President Lincoln issued his first call for 
volunteers Garfield was a member of the Ohio 
Senate. It was a matter of patriotism and of State 
pride that Ohio should have her quota of the 
seventy-five thousand men promptly in the field. 
Garfield was asked to raise a regiment from his 
district. He needed no great urging. He knew 
nothing about military matters, he said, but “it 
was never too late to learn.” A legislative “drill 
squad” was organized, and at ten o’clock the same 
night about sixty representatives and senators 
assembled under the dome of the Capitol rotunda. 


The first exercise, “sizing the men by height,” 
placed Senator Garfield upon the extreme right of 
the company, and the adjutant-general informed 
him that nature had evidently designed him fora 
first sergeant. As such he would be expected to 
aid in the instruction of the recruits. 

The “position of the soldier” was minutely 
explained, amid general merriment, and “marking 
time” followed, and then an advance of three 
yaces to a halt. The alternate orders, “Left! 

ight!” had been executed fairly well, when 
Garfield suddenly broke the silence. 

“Say, general, why don’t you go off with the 
right foot first? That strikes me as good sense.” 

“Senator,” said the adjutant-general, “you are 
the first sergeant of the company. I will give you 
a chance to explain your own method presently. 
‘Never too late to learn,’ you know.” 

With that a musket was sent for and handed to 


| the senator. 


“Now,” said the adjutant-general, “before you 
begin your instructions we must have at least one 
exercise with the gun. I will keep out of your 
reach, but when I give the order, ‘Charge bay- 
onet!’ you will advance one step and strike out as 
if you meant to run me through.” 

‘The charge was ordered, and executed with 
vigor. 

“Hold, sergeant, that will never do,” said the 
adjutant-general. “The whole company is watch 
ing you. You advance the left foot first. Remember 
your own instructions. Ready! Charge bayonet!” 

A shout went up from the whole company as 





| 


| tion. 
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Garfield attempted to obey the order, right foot first. 
He enjoyed the fun as well as any of them, and as 
the senators and representatives dispersed, shouts 
of “Left! Right!” resounded through the corridors 
of the Capitol. 

Garfield told the story many years afterw rd, 
and the man who was then adjutant-general now 
sends it to The Youth’s Companion. 
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SPOILING THE KING’S ENGLISH. 


The King James version of the Bible is a classic 





_ | of classics, but there have not been wanting men 
He looked up for a minute at a great white lily | 


who fancied that it needed retouching and refining. 
Doctor Harwood, an English divine of some two 
hundred years ago, went so far as to make a new 
and “elegant” translation. His purpose, as he 
modestly expressed it, was to ‘‘clothe the genuine 
ideas and doctrines of the apostles with that pro- 
priety and perspicuity in which they themselves, I 
apprehend, would have exhibited them, had they 
now lived and written in our language.” Some of 
his attempts to avoid “the bald and barbarous 
language of the old vulgar version” are worth 
quoting as terrible examples of what elegant 
writing is not. 

The plain-spoken warning to the Laodicean 
Church is improved thus: 

“Since, therefore, you are now in a state of 
lukewarmness, a disagreeable medium between 
the two extremes, I will, in no long time, eject you 
from my heart with fastidious contempt.” 

The translator is especially happy in what may 
be called his personal euphemisms. Nicodemus is 
“this gentleman;” one of the apostle’s Athenian 
converts is “a lady of distinction,” and the daugh 
ter of Herodias is “a young lady who danced with 
inimitable grace and elegance.” The father of the 
Prodigal is “a gentleman of = se family,” and 
St. Paul no longer leaves a “cloak” at Troas, but a 
“portmanteau,” as was certainly more becoming 
to a dignified ecclesiastic. 

On the Mount of Transfiguration St. Peter no 
longer says in vulgar, every-day language, “Lord, 
it is good for us to be here,” but “Sir, what a delec 
table residence we might fix here.” 

The apostle’s saying, ‘‘We shall not all sleep, but 
we shall all be changed,” becomes ‘‘We shall not 
all pay the common debt of nature, but we shall, 
by a soft transition, be changed from mortality to 
immortality.” 

The Magnificat is thus rendered: ““My soul with 
reverence adores om | Creator, and all my faculties 
with transport join in celebrating the goodness of 
God, my Saviour, who hath in so signal a manner 
condescended to regard my poor and humble sta- 
Transcendent goodness! Every future age 
will now conjoin in celebrating my happiness.” 
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AUNT LUCY’S BURGLAR. 


Receptions of the common kind may be guided 
by a manual of etiquette, but when the question 
is one of receiving a burglar, the oracles are dumb, 
and the surprised, unwilling hostess must act for 
herself. “Aunt” Lucy Watts, who lives in a lonely 
farm-house on the Falmouth road, near Portland, 
Maine, originated a method that others might very 
well adopt. 

The method presupposes presence of mind, 
courage and truthfulness, but these exercised, the 
result should be satisfactory, as in her case. She 
tells the story in her brief, brisk, decided way : 

“Isaac ’n’ Ruth ’n’ the young ones had gone to 
Waterville to spend Christmas, ’n’ left me all soul 
alone—all but this dratted rheumatiz. That stayed 
right by me, same’s it most gener’ly does. Worried 
me so ’t I went to bed at dark. 

“A light in my eyes waked me up sudden, ’long 
the middle o’ the night. The’ wuza big feller witli 
a cloth over his face stan’in’ jest inside the door. 
I riz up in bed, ’n’ we looked at each other. 

“*What ye want?’ says I. 

“*Where’s the silver?’ says he. 

“*‘Huh! Th’ aint none,’ says I, ’n’ I laughed. 
Me havin’ silver! 

“Seemed to kind o’ discourage him, ’n’ he moved 
backwards. 

“ ‘Say,’ says I, agin, ‘latch the door when ye 
leave!’ ’N’ then I shook up my piller ’n’ turned 
over ’n’ went to sleep. 

*°N’ he didn’t take nothin’.” 
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DICK THE SEA-GULL. 


It is well known that birds return year after 
year to build their nests in the same place, often in 
the same tree. The Boston Transcript reports a 
more surprising case in which a winter visitor 
from. the north, a sea-gull, has been known to 
manifest a similar local attachment. 


It is twenty years since “Dick” first came 
aboard the lightship which lifts and dips over 
Brenton’s Reef, the roughest bit of water in 
Narragansett Bay, and one of the most dangerous 
spots upon the Atlantic coast. For twenty years 
he has shared what the crew had to eat; has been 
their gentle and affectionate pet; has taken his 
part of the weather and enjoyed it all. 

At just such a time every spring he has disap 
peared—to spend the summer on his native shores 
—but every autumn has found him back again at 
the lightship, for the fierce and dreary winter. 

He never returned looking so worn and out of 
feather as he did last autumn. Age is telling on 
him, and for three or four springs the sailors have 
watched his departure with sad misgivings. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. With rushing winds and gloomy skies 
The dark and stubborn Winter dies; 
Far-off, unseen, Spring faintly cries, 
Bidding her earliest child arise; 
March! 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 


2. “March winds and May sun 
Make clothes white and maids dun.” 

3. B 
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For the Companion. 
SUFFICIENTLY INVITED. 


She came with her patchwork, this maiden of three 
So sweet-faced, demure and well-bred: 

“I can stay all the whole afternoon—and to tea 
If I’m ’ficiently ’vited,” she said. 
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by, and they hada par look at it, and what do 
you think it was? Why, a monstrous, terrible— 
tumble-weed! 

Most things grow very big in California. 
Tumble-weeds do. I think the wind likes to roll 
them across the plain and pile them up along the 
hedges. 


with them as it did that day. 
Professor Bugs and Curly-girlie just sat and 
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Till the hardy miners 


Woke me from m 


slee 


thes dark bosom 
“Long I slumbered deep, § 


Now I flash and glitter ,/ 


Now I'm bought and sold, 


Everyone for me doth run, 


For my name is 


For the Companion. 


HOW THE WIND PLAYED A 
JOKE. 


Professor Bugs and Curly-girlie, as Uncle Joe 
called them, were out for a walk. 

You wouldn’t have thought they were twins. 
The girlie was such a dumpling with the dearest 
little wig of auburn hair, while her brother was 
tall for seven years and tow-headed. 

He was rather near-sighted and had to wear 
glasses, so it seemed quite natural to call him 
professor. 

They were studying ants as carefully as any- 
thing could be studied with such a naughty wind 
about. They turned their backs to its little puff 
of dust and made believe they didn’t notice how 
it tried to tease them. 

The ants were on the march. They kept toa 
road of their own, which wound in and out like 
any country path. Part were going north and 
part south. They were all the while meeting and 
making signs to each other. Curly-girlie said 
they shook hands, and if they didn’t I’m sure 
*twas only because they hadn’t any to shake. 

“Come, Curly,” said Professor Bugs at last. 
“Let’s see if we can’t find a trap-door spider 
to-day.” 

“Wait a little,” urged the girlie. ‘I want to 
see the last of the ants. Uncle Joe says the one 
that comes last is the king, and rides in a red 
rose-leaf carriage, with six white ants for horses.” 

“Oh pshaw!”’ said the professor, holding his 
hat on while he talked, for the wind was growing 
saucier than ever, ‘Uncle Joe said that ’cause you 
never stay long enough to see the last one. He’s 
always funning. Why, what do you s’pose he 
told me this morning ’fore you were up? ’Twas 
about the coyotes. I heard ’em in the night. 
And Uncle Joe said when they wanted to catch 
chickens, they divided off in two parties. And 
one party went one side of town and howled, so 
the dogs and the men with guns would be looking 
that way. And then the other party slipped in 
the other side of town and picked out the 
best chickens, and carried ’em off to 
divide with the howlers!”’ 

‘Well, now, maybe they might for all 
we know,” said the girlie. ‘Would you 
be afraid of a coyote, brother ?”’ 

“Not if I had a gun,” said Professor Bugs. 
‘And I don’t s’pose they’d come ’round in the 
daytime, anyway. But we’re pretty far from the 
house, I guess.” 

He stood up to see how far and that gave the 
windachance. It snatched his hatoff and carried 
it a long way toward home. 

He started after it, and the girlie started, too. 
They had quite a chase over the rough ground, 
and when they caught it they were both out of 
breath, the girlie’s shoe was untied, and the 
professor’s spectacles had slipped nearly to the 
end of his nose. 

The little sister stooped to tie her shoe, when 
all at once Professor Bugs cried, ‘“‘Run, Curly, 
run! There’s a coyote! He’s coming straight 
for us!”’ 

So the girlie caught his hand and they both 
ran for home. She turned her head, and one 
corner of one eye saw something creeping and 
bounding after them. When you see anything 
that way it looks very large. “It’s a mountain 
lion!’’ she cried. And they ran faster. 

The professor felt his glasses slipping off as he 
ran. He grabbed them just in time. Then he 
looked back. “It’s a bear! It’s a bear!’’ he 
panted. And they ran faster yet. 


And maybe they wouldn’t have seen the joke | 
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QUEER HAIR-DRESSING. 


One rainy day there was a busy time in the 


nursery, where our six little men and women 


at all if the girlie hadn’t stepped on her shoestrings | were trying to wait patiently for the sunshine to 


and stumbled against the professor, so that they 
both went down in a heap. Then the dreadful 


come again. 
Bennie. 
thing that was chasing them came up and went hairs up nice, ’cos they’re all short, you see.” 


‘‘Let’s have a barber’s shop,” said 
**1’ll be the barber, and I can fix all our 


But it don’t often have so much fun | 
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money 
The great world of riches 


i Yet he who would live 


For my sake alone§® e 
Is poorer, more wretched b = 


5o, ever and ever, — 


We circle the earth witha fourfold bond 


| of mamma. 
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stared, ond the wind was so delighted that it 
whirled up and down all over the San Gabriel 
valley. Evpora 8S. BumMsTEaD. 


~~. 
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In riding by a pasture where several newly- 
sheared sheep were feeding, little Ethel cried, 
| sympathetically, ‘‘What a shame! Somebody has 
gone and peeled those poor lammies.”’ 
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“I'd like to be barber, too,”’ objected Neddy. | 
‘“We’ll both be,’”’ smiled Bennie. ‘And nobody | 


| else’ll want to, ’cos girls never be.”’ 


=iiltes , | 
May and Lulu and Nettie and Josie looked | 


rather doubtful about this, but were soon merrily | 
at play. 

Bennie, as head barber, prepared his bottles of | 
hair-dressing, while Neddy ran to get some towels 





| very 


Then May and Lulu took their seats, | exclaiming, ‘ 


with towels pinned around their necks, and sub- 
mitted to the “shampooing”? without a murmur. 
| Nettie and Josie took the seats when they 
vacated them, and in a few moments four heads 
were as slick and smooth as if they had been 
dipped in lard. 

‘“‘Now you do me and I'll fix you,”’ said Bennie, 
and two more heads were added to the list. 

“That's queer hair-stuff,’’ muttered May, 
suspiciously, a few minutes later, brushing at her 
stiff, dry locks. 

I] should say so,”’ chimed Nettie. 

“And 1.” “And I,’’ added Lulu and Josie. 

‘What was it, anyhow ?”’ asked Neddy. 


“I—don't—’zactly know,’’ Bennie admitted 


slowly, as he examined a bottle on the mantel. 
“’m—afraid- it’s —mamma’s—sticking stuff.” 
It was a bottle of mucilage! E. H. & 
— 


For the Companion 


FANCY CODFISH. 


“Mamma would like 
codfish,” 


a package of decorated 
said Harold to the grocer’s clerk. 

The clerk looked puzzled. ‘Decorated cod- 
fish ?”’ he repeated. ‘Are you sure that is what 
your mother wants ?”’ 

“That is what she said.” 

The man thought a minute 
half-laugh, he said, “Oh, 
looking along the shelf. 
expression on his 
package to Harold. 

“Tell your mother,’’ he said, ‘that if it is not 
what she wants she can send it back.” 

Harold repeated the message, adding, * 
not seem to know 
meant !"" 

“OQ Harold,” cried mamma, laughing, “ 
desiccated, not decorated codfish !”’ 

Harold looked ruefully at the package. “I 
thought he wanted to laugh about something,’ 
he said. ‘Guess that was it.’’ 


, and then, with a 
I have it!’ and began 
There was an amused 


face when he handed the 


He did 
, at first, what decorated codfish 


I said 
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The forks and spoons, 
And the babys cup. 
The plates that are set 


Yield my shining whiteness up_ Where the Queen doth sup. 
@=\he coffee and teapots, 


The cream pitcher too, 


ke ane money to buy them, 


hue sss 
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The alives. the sinke, 
The cable that holds 
good ship with its links, 


z Paes 30° tongs and the poker, 
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The wire so fine, 
The pickaxe and shovel, 
’) Are mine, are mine...., 


] flash in the sword, 

In the dagger keen, 
In rails and in engines 

“goes My glint is seen. 


Se The scissors the needle, 


* The knife and the pen, 
And many more things. 
-" have. iven to.men 
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LitTLe May was asked if her mother was not 
coming to help at the church fair. “Oh no!” 
said May, mournfully. ‘She can’t; she’s sick. 
She’s sick of the Methodists and she’s sick of the 
Congregationalists. She said so.” 

Carrie lived in Colorado, where the climate is 
dry. One day she went to her mother, 
Mamma, the sky is leaking!”’ 











EXTRACTED WITH DIFFICULTY. 


The taciturnity of backwoodsmen uséd to be 
much illustrated by American writers, but now, 
perhaps because backwoodsmen are too few to 
form as conspicuous a national element as formerly, 
their peculiarities are not often mentioned. From 
Canada, which still has vast areas of almost 
unbroken forest, we received the following verba- 
tim report of a conversation between a city sports 
man and his backwoods guide, Bill Buckshaw. 


“ye ou have killed moose, Bill, I suppose?” 
“Some. 
‘Any big bulls: “Some.’ 
“Ww here?” “Back yonder. 
“Ww ere you ever charged a one?” “Onct.” 
“How was that?” “He come at me. a 
“Had you wounded him?” “Yas.” 
“How did he come?” ‘“Acrost the swale.” 
“Couldn’ t you stop him with another shot?” 
“Hadn’ t on’y a muzzle-loader.” 
“Did he get close to you?” “C lost as you be.’ 
“Then you killed him?” No.’ 
“What then?” “I clumb up.’ 
“Where?” “On the root.’ 
“What root?” “The big pine root.” 
“A fallen pine?” “Yas 
“What did he do?” * Lammed into it.”’ 
“Into what?” “The root.’ 
“How?” “Lickety pelt. Head first. 
“Did he go off then?” “I near did.” 
‘*He shook the root, eh?” “You bet.” 
“But you held on?” “Sure.” 
“Were you sitting?” “Stannin’. 

“How could you hold on?” “Branches of root.” 

“Well, what then?” “I fetched him.” 

“Oh, you had another shot?” “Got loaded u 

“Then you killed him?” ‘You could ’a’ k tied 
him yourself then.” 

“With that,” says the sportsman, ‘ 
questioning, and’ imagined the details. 
long silence Bill said: 

“*That cured me of muzzle-loaders. 
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Twict.” 
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‘I gave up the 
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GOOD PUDDING. 


“He put bis foot in it” is not a phrase in perfectly 
xood standing, perhaps, but it is expressive, and 
in the case recorded below, it might have been 
used ~ the most careful stickler for propriety. 


Mr. C. W. Cope, the English painter, was travel. 
ling 4 Italy, and stayed at a lodging- -house in a 
village where there was no hotel. “We instructed 
our landlady to make a baked rice-pudding,” he 
says. “The waiter brought it in with a flourish, | 
and while he was removing the previous course, 
he placed the rich-looking brown pudding on the 
floor. Unluckily for us, in whisking round, he 
happened to put his bare foot into the middle of it. 

“Our anger was hot; and so was the pudding to 
his foot. He prostrated himself on the floor and 
prayed for our pardon; and then, as we declined 
to eat the pudding, he sat on the ground and made | 
a hearty meal of it himself, at the same time begging | 
us to say to his mistress, if she asked how we 
liked the dish, that it was ‘eccellentissimo.’” 
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Ww A i | Non-Arsenical, 
styles. Goods aon to 

for Se 5c. Elegant Embossed id Papers, ‘0, 
eo P \ aad E R 








Grape and 















LIABLE WOMAN 





Send for 128-page strated 
catalogue (free) of Rolling, R: 
clining and Ca ng Chairs, 
Invalids’ Comforts, etc. 
Address Sargent Mfg.c Os, 
814 —— New York, or 
Musk egon, Mich. 
Mention YoOuTH’s COMPANION. 
Ladies, if you wish to dress well at t moderate cost, 
write for our Winter 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


— —~ yoy ay NEWEST PARIS _ STYLES in 
at the Lowest New York Prices. 
“Tr <s 


by ad 
Mahler Bros., 501-503 6th Ave., New York. 


HAIR BS Sku. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, yt Lng hair falling, 























it 


tot Rapton, Peens, Goonies EXCELSIOR SSAANAS 
penrscrct Fruit UIE ALWAYS.SELES forge mock of feels Treee Vines: 


and Berry Plante st Bottom Prices. 


and is sure to please & $i at 
Druggists. 


vu CONSUMPTIVE? 











Use poreer’ Ss Ging ‘onic. It cures the worst Cough, | 
Wi eak Lungs, Debill ity, Indigestion, Pain. Take in time. Sc. time. 
To reduce our our | 
stock of mae | 
we will — > 
2 _ee, post- pale 
pieces 
sheet music ~~ iagindn songs, amelie ee | Fall 
quadrilles, etc. ‘4 ey endelssohn, Beethoven, Mozart 
etc., for We. COMRADES and 100 songs, word ds and 
music, te. Satisfaction given or money back. 
L. HATHAW. AY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





Johnson's Neck Yoke attach- 
ment, made of spring steel, and 
does not wear out like leather 
Send = in stamps for 


strap. . 
ne pair by 
F. c. PHNSON. | Kishwaukee, Il. 








Colored with “PERFEC- 
TION” Dyes will make | 
beautiful carpets or rugs, | 
and are guaranteed not 
to fade. We will send a} 
ION” Turkey Red, Green, 
and Grenge Cotton Dyes, 

for 40 cents; 


you 


7 


OLD RAGS 


ec age eac 

Wine. Medium. Brown, Rose. 
with new sample card and catal 
single package, 10 cents. Give them r4 trial and 
wil not regret it. W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. 


Kennedy's 
Medical —_- 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 





SENT FREE! 





You know whether you need 


it or not. 
Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 
DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS 


DVARSIAUS 
CATARRH 


For over FIFTY Y s old sovereign remedy for CA- 
TARRH and all its attendant maladies has been in use. It was 


EN, in a “es a other remedies 

SHA a brief ut of existence, 

sales double each 

THE ¢ SEPM WARSI DEA Anvrfe A a DIN 
E HEAD and Le ny proceeding from it are QUICKLY 
CURED, and ft often RE MOV ES DEAFNESS. Keep bottle well 
a Notice the fac-simile signature of CHAS. BOWEN on 


the label. PRICE. 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
F. C. KEITH, General Agent eee oo. 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 











PRAY Your FRUIT TREES : VINES 


Wormy ey bank and et Bligh 


SPRAYING 
OUTFITS. 


Address. wm. STAHL, Qu Quincy, De 
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REE 


P adjust 
itself to all y, 
son dees with the finger. With light pressure the 
Cireulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, II. 
Factory prices. Enor- 
art of the U.S. A very large line of i e" cont 

15e. 
| to 0c. Sosdeas, all widths to match, in proportion. 
Westminster St., 
rh it a 
i He i 

at comes 
es Sick Headache;re. 
= | show 





;EFES SLES SSTTSS SESTH TTS FSS 
IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


Send us your address on a postal and you will receiv 
the finest catalogue of 
in the world. It 
you how to 
Sptietneticn guaranteed before you pay. 
ou will be surprised at the result. 


ORNISH & 


#3 EERERES ererrettriiiee ss 











PIANOS and ORGANS 2 


N axs S ire caner fe write to us. 
But you must do it NOW. Write to ; 


Established ) WASH i NCTON, 


25 Years. New Jersey 


‘SA 











BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 









&e. 
RARCLAY & Co.. 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases oftheskin, glands and 
muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 

ruggists or by Mail, 50 cts. 
44 Stone St.. 


HAIR 


~ 
New York. | ESTABLISHED 1801. 








MARCH 17, 1892. 


s.| TURNED UP POINT PENS. 


WRITE AS EASY AS A QUILL. 
REVOLUTION IN PEN - MAKING. 
NOTHING LIKE THEM. 

Sample doz. 10 cents. 1-4 gro. 25 cents. 


ESTERBROOK & CO.,.26 John St., New York, 





| Sapa all the new bicy- 
cles for 1892, but do not 
buy any until you have seen the 


WARWICK Perfection CYCLE 
with Pneumatic or Cushion Tires. 
Then vou will buy no other. 


MASS. 


Cures Others 


Will cure You, is a true statement of the 
action of AYER’S Sarsaparilla, when 
taken for diseases originating in impure 
blood ; but, while this assertion is true of 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, #s thousands can 
attest, it cannot be trutufully applied to 
other preparations, which unprincipled 
dealers will recommend, and try to im- 
pose upon you, as “just as good as 
Ayer’s.”” Take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
Ayer’s only, if you need a blood-purifier 
and would be benefited permanently. 
This medicine, for nearly fifty years, 
has enjoyed a reputation, and made a 
record for cures, that has never been 
equaled by other preparations. AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla eradicates the taint of he- 
reditary scrofula and other blood dis- 
eases from the system, and it has, deser- 
vedly, the confidence of the people. 


YER'S 
Sarsaparilla 


“T cannot forbear to express my joy at 
the relief I have obtained from the use 
of AYER’S Sarsaparilla. I was afflicted 
with kidney troubles for about six 
months, suffering greatly with pains in 
the small of my back. In addition to 
this, my body was covered with pimply 
eruptions. The remedies prescribed 
failed to help me. I then began to take 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and, in a short 
time, the pains ceased and the pimples 
disappeared. I advise every young man 
or woman, in case of sickness result- 
ing from impure blood, no matter how 
long standing the case may be, to take 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla.”’—H. L. Jarmann, 
33 William st., New York City. 


Will Cure You 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 


~The TYPEWRITER. 
Dollar 













.- a pore has an automatic feed and aself-inking 
uses copying ink, will accommodate the largest 

elzea letter paper, and possesses many of the features of 4 
her cost machine, It will write a neat letter. with con 
ferable speed and for addressing envelopes, is especially 
seofal. It is a great educator for the young, teaching spell 
ing, composition and punctuation, besides being very amus 
ing and fascinating. i. page Catalogue FREE or sent with 
the Typewriter by express for $1.00; by mail I5e, extra. 
Size, 3x4x9 inch. SATisi ‘ACTION GUARANTEED. Agts. wanted. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 65 CORTLANDT ST. N, Y. CITY- 
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VANITY TICKLED. 


During the early excesses of the French Revolu- 


tion, a rabble of men and women were rioting in | 


the streets of Paris. Lafayette appeared and 
ordered a young artillery officer to open fire upon 
them with two cannon. The officer begged the 
general to let him try first to persuade them to 
withdraw. 





“It is useless to appeal to their reason,” said the 


general. 

“Certainly,” answered the officer; “and it is not 
to their reason, but to their vanity, I would appeal.” 

The officer rode up to the front of the mob, 
doffed his cocked hat, pointed to the guns and | 
said: 

“Gentlemen will have the kindness to retire; 
I am ordered to shoot down the rabble.” 

The street was cleared at once; for none could | 
brook the idea of being classed with the scum of | 


for 


the city. 
During the 
England in 1832, a mob of 


machine-breakers appeared at the old mansion of | 
two elderly maiden ladies. The walls of the hall 
were decorated with suits of armor and antique 
weapons—pikes, halberds, swords and battle-axes. 
The mob clamored for the weapons and for drink. 
The ladies refused their demands, and when the 


| 


mob seemed ready to resort to violence, Miss | 


Betty, the elder of the ladies, a up to the 
leader, a hideous-looking man, and said 

“You, too, of all the people in the world! 
not surprised at these poor misguided creatures. 


I’m | 


But that such a sood- looking, intelligent man as | 


you should attack two defenceless women does 
astonish me! Yow are the man I should have 
looked to for protection. 
| “ye for! Never again ‘will I trust to good 
looks! 

There was no standing up against that compli- 
ment. The man took off his hat, and said, “Come, 
old lady, we aint so bad as all that! only give us 
some beer. We would not harm a hair of your 
head!” 


“No; | know that,” retorted Miss Betty. “You 
can’t; "I wear a wig!” 
The mob roared with laughter, and retired 


without another word. 


* 
see 





HOW MUCH HE KNEW. 


A colored porter at a Washington hotel had 
charge of the hats of the guests who went in to 
dine. His accuracy 


But you are not the man | aycisg 





and promptness in giving | 


every man his own “tile” as he came out of the | 


dining-room excited one gentleman’s curiosity. 


“How did you know so well that this was my 
hat?” he asked. 


A smile lighted up the waiter’s ebony face as he | 


bowed politely. 
“Boss,” he said, “I didn’t know it was yours, but 
it’s de one you guv me!” 





Worms.—Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will quickly 
remove worms, without injury to the most delicate 


child, and give effectual relief. 25 cents a box. [Adr. 
ee 
**I will never buy acheap extract again,” said a Mrs. 


Brown, when she found her child’s life in danger from 


eating an ice cream flavored with an extract recom. | 


mended for its cheapness. Buy Burnett’s, and be sure. 


(i) The Perfection 
Horse Tail Tie. 


Beats Cleaning a Muddy Tail. 
All Polished Metal. 


DES MOINES NOVELTY CoO., 
5th St., Des Moines, lowa. 
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THE “BABY’S DELICHT” spent 


EXERCISING St 


NEW 
that this machine would give 
the dear baby 


Unlimited Pleasure Every Day 


would you neglect to send 
for it ? Order at once, or send 
for our circulars, and re 
member we guarantee 
absolute satisfaction, 
Made in several sizes. 








Reduce Your Coal Bills. 


URMAN 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


Modern Hot Water and Steam. 
SEND FOR 150-PAGE Book, FREE. 


HERENDEEN MFG. CO., Geneva, N. Y. 
Branch, 38 Oliver "st., Boston. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


E'P PS? S 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 





COCOA] 


LABELLED I-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 





RAMBLER BICYCLES 
=> BEST 4 


MOST 
LUXURIOUS. 


Handsome 48 page cata: 
logue on application. 









\ 
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A Xs ~“ 







SNS 


tp # 


221-229 NW Franklin St., CHICAGO, ILL 


1826 14th Se., 
SS isusctos 


1299 Bruadways, SEW VORK 


17* Cotambne Ave. 
HUSTON. 








. y ist iota. $0 Viewr Je. nile $y 
i cs 40 in. Ses) avin. $31 ctor Jr 1 
180 Ores aA ao, " nape amble $90 
°91 $145 Oush’n High Grade nd 20 other styles as cheap. 
tock and oldest dealers in U.S, Agts. wanted. 
Hazard & Co., 8 @.Bt. Peoria, Il. 
ACENTS WANTED °*:.::; 
| **Story 








| Every piano guaranteed for five years. 


3.000 J08 Lot TBICYCLES | 


jandiow lowest prices on all 92 makes @ 2d 








of Columbus and the W orld’s Columbian Expo- 
sition,’’ by Rev. Tryon Edwards, D. D., and Mrs. M. N. 

Adams, of the World's Fair Literary Department. Con 
es. Full and magnificent op 





pect! cents. 
soe nies paper when you A gy ‘Det eit, Mick: 


20 0 BICYCLES | 








(200 


d for list. 
Sar AGENTS e 
BICYCLES, GUNS and TYPEWRITERS TAEER I” | ANFER. 


INQUIRE ABOUT 


Dixon's Graphite Paint 


It covers 2 to 3 times more surface than | 
any lead, mineral or metallic paint and | 
| lasts 4 to 5 times longer. Tin roofs well 


agrarian riots, which disturbed | painted have not required repainting is 
rick- burners and | 10 to 15 years. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. | 


Inquiries gladly answered. | 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, WN. J. 
ber neg Nutmeg 
Crater 


is the only Good 
Nutmeg Grater. 
It will not tear your 
fingers or drop the | 
Nutmeg, and aoe | 
can grate the Nut- | 
to the merest 








PAT. 


. Ask your 
dealer for this 
Grater, or send 25 
cents and we will 


send one post-paid. Tell Your Neighbor. 


1891. 





COMPANION. 
YOU USE, 


we make LACE Curtains. 


Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ | 
| 


| prices and save all dealers’ profits. 


Send two cents for illustrated catalogue. 


JOHN WALLIS & CO., 292 Church St., New York. | 
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EASTMAN COLLECE, Povenkrersir, N.Y 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
| the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
| assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


1892 HARTFORD. 








OUR com PETITORS. — 


A very delicate subject, so 
we refer you to the accom 
panying cut which illustrates 


our position better than 
words. Well, we are enjoying 
a very large sale oj nose 


Traveller safeties. We have 
them in the drop frames in 22, 
26 and 2 inch wheels. The 
latter sells for 875 with cush 
ion tires, also in the diamond 
frame, both 28 and 30 inch 
wheels. They are beauties. 
We always carry a very large 
stock of the latest cycle acces 
sories, and would be pleased 
to send catalogue to all who 
may apply. Liberal discounts 
and special inducements are 
given to the trade. Do not 
forget that we are manufact 
uring Baby Carriages, Reclin 
ing Chairs, Refrigerators, etc. 


LUBURG MANUFACTURING CO., 321, 323 & 325 No. 8th St., Phila. 


W A L LARGE VARIETY. 


LATEST STYLES. 
AT PAOTORY 


PRICES. P A P E R 


Best Quatity, witHout Goin, 4c. To Sc. Per ROLL 
Goto Parer, 8c. = PER ROLL 
Finest roy Parca, Cc. PER ROLL 

SENT On receip t tat 1c 


GOMO PAPER CO., 57 Third Ave., Chicago. 








THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 


Black Henrietta. 


B. Priestley & Co.’s celebrated Silk 
| and Wool Henrietta. A quality never 
| before sold less than $1.50 per yard, at 


$1.00. 


Forty inches wide, purest and finest silk, 
| also the best Australian Wool. Every yard 
| guaranteed to the wearer. Appreciating the 

fact that every dress pattern sold from this 
lot will prove a lasting advertisement for our 
Black Goods Department, and to distribute 
same to best advantage, not over one dress 
pattern will be sold to any one customer 


| JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass, 




























Cycles are noted for Lightness, Strength and 
Catalogue sent fice free on ge applicatt oni * 
166-170 Uelembue Reeuns, “Dassen Mass. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to | 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. | 

















Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
1 ounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or Uf] oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 50 cts. will send a beauti/ul assortment of 













Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fi teen new shades = 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, 
10 cts. Send postal note or stamps to 


only 
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CHEW BEEMAN'S PEPSIN GUM. | 


A delicious rem. | 


edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 


of Chewing Gum. 
If it cannot be 
obtained from 


cents in stamps 





for sample pack 
y j . SS age to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL C0. 43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not-received, notify us. 
COOoD BOOKS FOR 
ASK any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 
twelve of the best novels ever written: 
“ Marian Grey,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ Wipow Go.psmiTH’s Davenrter,” by Julie P. Smith. 
“Was He Successrut ?” by Richard B. Kimball. 
“ DARKNESS AND DayLicut,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
«Lena Rivers,” by Mary J. Holmes, 
“ CHRIs AND OTHo,” by Julie P. Smith. 
“Nemesis,” by Marion Harland. 
“ TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes, 


| “Mreram,” by Marion Harland, 


“True as Sreew,” by Marion Harland. 
“ CAMERON Prive,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ ALONE,” by Marion Harland.” 
The whole {2 sent by mail, postage free, 
for $3, or either one for 25 cents. 
eG, W. Diimeuam. Publisher, New York. 








-POZZONI’ 


Complexion Powder 


is a necessity of the refined toilet in this climate. 
Pozzoni’s combines every element of beauty 
and purity. 

It is universally known and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will improve 
the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles and skin 
diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


[ 





N 
PIANOS 


Style “K” (upright) and Style “S” 








(Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 


| Founded 1828. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | 


The Perfection | 


dealers,send five | 


| Wrou 





PATTERN C. 

7-8 inch, 
Cushion Tires, 1i-4 “* 
Pneumatic Tires, 1 3-4 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO., 


aK: 
HON 
can ws 
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LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2 cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
SAS. S. KIRK & CO... Chicago. 
SPEOIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 
ot Shandon Bells Soap. 


HAR TFORD"— 
Wit h Solid Tires, 


Hartford, Ct. 
Catalogue Free. 








GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
GAS, SMOKE, 
OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 


eht Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MO, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Some COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


What is wanted of soap for 
the skin is to wash it clean and 
not hurt it. Pure soap does 
that. This is why we want pure 
‘soap; and, when we say pure, 
|we mean without alkali. 
| Pears’ is pure; no alkali in it; 
/no free alkali. There are a 
'thousand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can trust a 


| soap that has no biting alkali 
in it. 

All sorts of stores sell it, espe- 
sorts 


‘cially druggists ; all of 


people use it. 


DON’T WEARSTIFF C0 












SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now made in various 
shay 





pes 
SHORT 
MEDIUM, and 
LONG WAIST 
CHILDREN, 
MISS ES, 
LAL DI ES. 


FAST BLACK, 
drab and white. 

All genuine have 
Clamp Buckle at hip, 


sey FIELD 


Chicago, Wholesate 
Western Agents, 


FERRIS BROS. 341""sronawa 


For Sale by ALL LEADING 











by New York 
ETAILERS- 
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COMPANION. 











contains two countries—China and India—whose 
| swarming millions outnumber the people of all 
the other countries of the continent. 
| The most densely peopled continent is, of course, 
| Europe. The number of people in Europe is known 
| with a great degree of accuracy. There are about 
| three hundred and sixty millions; and the continent 
| which accommodates all these people is so small 























that there are upon it an average of ninety-three 
| people to the square mile. 
| The people upon the two continents of North and 
| South America, without the Arctic regions, are 
The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly | less than one hundred and twenty-two million in 
Se price is $1.45 number, or only eight to the square mile. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub-| When America is'as densely peopled as Europe, 
scribers in a single weekly issue ot oe, paper. co | this half of the world will have a population of 
é ces re -) 4 th is the number sane 
ng wy Pin ae 4. site a the ‘sabsoribers from | hearly one billion four hundred million—practically 
the Publishers, the same as that of the whole world at the present 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time | time. 
during the year. The Companion does not employ | 7 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. | 
Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Offi . Money Lg — TREACHEROUS SOIL. 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. HEN —_— P nial 
NEITHEN OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money | Snipe-shooting on an Irish bog is an excellent 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required | test of a gunner’s skill and enthusiasm. In “Forty- 
secceaiens ot cs nate meet Itis | ive Years of Sport,” Mr. Corballis says that he 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. 5 e ‘. s . 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | Was out shooting with Lord Gormanstown, who 
and be lost, or — it is oe. re _ weighed two hundred and thirty pounds, and his 
aSlerae ; a letter F r ow rr 
AER ee agent, weighing two hundred and ten, when they 
Postal Notes are not a safe means of sonting mqner. came to a bog swarming with snipe. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- afin - ‘ ee, ‘ 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be | The walking was dangerous, for at every step 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | the surface of the moss for fifty yards around 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | rose and fell like a wave of the sea. 
risk. Suddenly Lord Gormanstown put his feet on a 
Renewals,— Three weeks are required after the | tuft of grass, and down he went up to his armpits. 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite | The agent shook with laughter, which so disturbed | 
your name on your paper, which shows to what | the bog he stood on that it gave way, and let him 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. | in up to his armpits. 7 
Discontinuances.— Remember that ge, pabtiehors | A man was sent to the nearest house, a mile 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes es " a ™ ~ of 
ad. > 2g " away, for a rope, and the two heavy men, after 
his paper stopped. All pgp pie no pee. | remaining in the bog for three-quarters of an hour, 
Returning your paper e- _ enable us to dis- were hauled out 
5 “J ; we cannot nd your name on our ~ o 
ious extede pour Pest office address is given. An experienced wag-shoctes, 1 he 7 Po ped 
; . i roing down, throws himself flat on his side or 
Always give the name of the Pest-office to which ’ . mre D 
A tl paper issent. Your name cannot be found on | back, and at the same time throws his gun to his 
our books unless this is done. } attendant, generally an unshod “gossoon,” who 
»tters should be addressed and drafts made payable | rarely fails to catch it. 
- to The sensation of being bogged is very unpleasant, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, but if a man throws himself on his side or back, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass there is strength enough in the peat to support his 
. i . body. 

One Irish snipe-shooter, Mr. Foster, of Dublin, 
was so cool that he had been known, when bogged 
and going down, to kill a bird with his right barrel, 

| another with his left, and then throw his gun for a 
friend to catch. 


For the Companion. 


OVERWORK AND DISEASE. 


Overwork, whether of muscle or brain, is harm- 
ful and often fatal; but what is overwork for one 
man may be nothing but wholesome activity for | 
Various causes may have lowered one’s 


HER YOUNG WERE SAVED. 

A herd of five thousand beeves were toiling over 
the lonely trail from New Mexico to Kansas, says 
natural powers of endurance—lack of sleep, | ® correspondent, leaving behind them, across the 
exhausting excitements, sedentary habits, an | 8T@§sy plains and valleys, a swath as bare as if it 
undue accumulation of fat, a weakened heart, or | had been swept by the fiery breath of a simoom. 
other organic disease. In all competitive sports| Suddenly the leader of the herd, a huge steer, 


another. 





HEREDITARY KNOWLEDGE. 


A little three-year-old, whose father, two grand- 
fathers and a great-grandfather are physicians, 
was entertaining herself one day by playing doctor 
to her dolls. The nurse kept the young physician 
going on a round of calls from doll to doll, and 
writing prescriptions in her babyish hieroglyphics. 


At last the weary little body climbed into an arm- 
chair, and lay back for a moment’s rest. he 
nurse, fearing lest the slightest diversion should 
turn the active little brain toward something that 
would demand more of her attention, sought to 
reawaken interest in the dolls by a very urgent 
telephonie summons. 

The little doctor straightened up at the tling-tling 
of the imaginary bell, and resting her elbow on 
the arm of the chair and making a receiver of her 
dimpled hand, asked what was wanted. 

She was informed that — Purdy needed her 
services at once. With a sigh of impatience, she 
gathered her little body together as if for a plunge 
out of the big chair; then a look of intelligence 
passed over her face, and she settled back with 
this pithy message: 

“Tell Miss Purdy de doctor tan’t tome; he’s 


it is dangerous for the contestants to ignore such | Started back in terror, gave vent to a snort of 
| horned pilgrim as he reached the dreaded spot. 
peculiarly liable to heart disease, and, as a class, 
three feet in diameter. 
life; but even the medical profession has not 
well-founded dread. Instead of a serpent, however, 
carefully studied by medical experts, and the | tinctly through the grass, she had evidently been 
om her to one side to find that the nest contained four 
place when the eliminating organs of the body | 
the system to its normal state by a speedy elimina- 
In more prolonged fatigue there is a rise of 
changes in the bodily tissues, as well as in the 
toil, in the persistent “cramming” of the schools, 
“In some cases death occurs too soon for the 
2 ay aache: " " 
the instant they reached the goal. This sudden busy sittin’ in his office.” 


: sare . warning, and moving to the right, passed on. 
physical differences. Spirit and excitement may | Those immediately in his rear turned to rig or 
help to win a temporary victory at too great a cost. | left, and their example was followed by each g- 

Most intelligent persons know that athletes are 
yn a P When the entire herd had passed, a _ wide, 
es track lay behind; but near the middle of 
are short-lived. It is well known, too, that exhaust- | this ¢ usty space stood a luxuriant island of grass 
ing marches, like the retreat of Napoleon’s army | oo ‘ i ent de , 
. asia, are snded by a frightful loss of | 4 herdsman rode up e spot and dismounte¢ 
from Russia, are attended by a frigh °” | expecting to find a rattlesnake, a creature of which 
é cattle as well as horses have an instinctive and 
understood the nature of the relation between 
overwork and its morbid effects. = grass - — a A —o killdee 
erates ste g . jlover, covering her nest, while her wings were 
Of late years, however, the subject has been | cept in constant and violent motion. Seen indis- 
general conclusion reached is that the system mistaken by the steer for a rattlesnake. 
poisons itself by overwork and exhausting fatigue. aia won hy ag by he EE cages Bane 
The effect, in short, is somewhat like what takes yi 8 genes 
unfledged killdees. 
are debilitated or diseased, causing a retention of 
poisonous waste. 
In the lower degrees of overwork, rest restores 
tion of the injurious elements, as poisons received 
from without are eliminated, and a fatal result 
avoided. 
temperature and an alteration of the liquids of 
the body—a manifest feverish condition. In still 
more prolonged and severe exertions, there are 
fluids, especially in the heart and blood-vessels, 
the kidneys and spinal cord. This is the case in 
forced marches, night-watching followed by daily 
in the incessant drive of business, especially when 
these are associated with poor living and insufli- 
cient sleep. The New York Medical Journal says: 
development of the above symptoms. Thus the 
soldier fell dead after announcing the victory of 
Marathon. In Algeria two noted runners fell dead 
death from over-exertion is due to self-poison by 
carbon dioxide, which is formed more rapidly 
than the lungs can exhale it.” 


COOL. 


Seth Sampson, of Maine, commonly spoken of as 
“Uncle Seth,” who died recently at an advanced 
age, was well known in his native State as a 
fearless advocate of temperance. He prosecuted 
rumsellers without mercy, and in return was | 
cordially hated by the whole fraternity. 


At one time, according to the Eastern State, while 
attending court in a liquor trial, he was spending 
the evening in the public room of the village 
tavern, when a bullet shattered the window and 
passed near his head. 

There was great excitement, of course, but Uncle 
Seth remained unmoved. He had been in danger 
of his life before. He said nothing till the uproar 
subsided; then he remarked quietly, 

“I wish I knew who fired that bullet.” 

“What would you do?” asked a by-stander. 

“I'd make him fix that glass.” 


——— 
THE PEOPLE OF THE EARTH. 


Exactly how many people there are in the world 
it is impossible to say, since no census is taken of 
many populous countries, like China, while the 
number of people who live in the jungles of 
Africa can only be guessed at. 

As long ago as 1866, Behm, a leading German 
authority, estimated the population of the earth at 
about one billion four hundred million. 

In 1880, the same authority set the figures at 
about a hundred million more. He did not base 
this new estimate on the natural increase of the 
people of the world, but explained that more 
accurate figures and estimates had enabled him | 
to guess more closely. | 

Two years later Mr. Behm estimated the earth’s | 
population at twenty-two millions less than in 1880, 
the decrease being accounted for by the fact that 
new investigations had compelled the reduction of | *head—such a man, for instance, as figures in this 
the estimated population of China from something | little anecdote extracted from the New York 
over four hundred millions to about three hundred | Tribune : 
and fifty millions. A Yorkshire vicar received the following note 

Probably the estimate for the year 1891, made by | from one of his parishioners: 

a learned German statistician, is the most nearly “This is to give you notis that I and Miss Jemima 


Arabella Brearly is coming to your church on 
accurate of any yet made—one billion four hundred | Saturday afternoon nex, to undergo the operation 
and eighty millions. 


of matrimony at your hands. Pleas be promp, as 
It is believed that the world’s population is 


~ cab is hired by the hour.” 
increasing at the rate of nearly six millionsa year. orewarned is forearmed., The vicar was 
The most populous continent is Asia, which 





BEGINNING RIGHT. 


A provident man is literally a man who looks 








“promp,” and the “operation” was quickly per- 
formed while the cab waited. 








1 ARE TREES, SHRUBS and PLANTS from 
“where rolls the mighty Oregon.” Conifers, decid 
uous and_ broad-leav evergreen trees, Bog-Plants, 
Orchids, Bulbs, and over 100 varieties of ornamental 
shrubs and ferns. 5 Ferns by mail for $1. Free Catalogue. 
Pilkington & Co., Pearmount Nursery, Portland, Oregon. 


THE READ UMBRELLA 
82.501 $3.00 For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Silk umbrellas of special quali 
ties at very low prices. Delivercd 
free on receipt of price. Send at 
once for our free illustrated cata- 
logue, which gives full informa 
tion. We guarantee satisfaction, 


Coughs and Colds, Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness, or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 











HOUSANDS of boys and girls have mastered a 
fine style of writing by home study from Palmer’s 
Guide to Hesculer Movement Writing. Price $1, propess. 
Circular of commendations with sample copy of the 
handsome ey woes Ah a PENMAN, free. A.N. PALMER, 
Pres., Cedar Rapids Business College,Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE’ 
are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send once only and then buy of your 
stationer.. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
“THE BEST IN THE WORLD” 
says Allen & Co., Druggists, Cincinnati, O., who have sold 
for over fifty years the old and well-known Vegeta- 
ble Pulmonary Balsam for Coughs, Colds and Con- 
sumption—Cutler Bros. & Co., n, 
bottle delivered free on receipt o, 
Agents: Noyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul; Lord, Owen & 
Co., Chicago ; Meyer Bros., St. Louis; Reddington 
San Francisco; Robinson, Petit Co., Louisville, Ky.; C. N. 
Crittenton, N. Y. Sold generally. Get the genuine. 


PEATS THE 


wap 


merchAN CHICAGO 


Retails all grades of WALL PAPER ofthe 
newest designs and Latest colorings in small 
quantities; many patterns cheaper than your 
home dealer can buy them. 

GOOD PAPER, 3c. GOLD PAPER, Sc. | couuve. Tine »C 

Handsome parlor paper 10—12%—liec per roll ous motes. a tetenna} 
with wide border and ceiling to match. ‘all for the egistered. bs 

best ‘ken ’s glove in t world, SARANA 

If youintend to use any WALL PAPER | made of Genuine Deer Skin tanned with grain on. 
whatever send 10 cents for postage on samples Ou r Fastener, excels all others ; te is not n - chumay 

bd Ld iu nm, Dut sim ulling a string. ou ca en or 
ggg ng Ben An oe + asian unfasten with bore on the run, in the dark as well as in 

See his samples before you buy. 


the light. Genuine Saranac Gloves and Mittens 
made only at Littleton, N. H., and by the Saranac 
ALFRED PEATS, Wal! Paper Merchant, = 
136-138 W. Madison St.. Chicago, lL 

















TRADE MARK. 


CHARLES F. READ &CO,, 
45 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 





Twenty Years on Trial. 


SARANAC 


Gloves and Mittens. 


The verdict rendered by the 
consumer from Maine to Cali- 
fornia is, that they are the Ming 
of Gloves. Try one pair anc 
be convinced. The best jobbers 
carry them. Every retailer should 
sell them. Be sure that every left- 
hand glove bears our trade mark 


SARANAC 


in this identical type. Gloves 
marked Oil Tan, Grain Tan, and 
| Other imita- 
tions, said to 

Saranac, 
| are only cal- 
| culated _to 


& 
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Glove Co., IRA PARKER (the originator), n. Manager. 
Send your address and get one of our Glove books. 


SARANAC CLOVE CO., Littleton, N. H. 


6c. worth A Rare Collection of Flower Seed. 














GOc. worth 
for 20c. 


Ridinghood Pansy. 
pular flower; ~ 1 red, hazel 
eye. edged with gold. The Oriole, grand large double 
olden Flowers, always in bloom. Giant English 
Show Balsams, (Queen Victoria’s Strain,) 2feet high, 
covered with large double flowers resembling roses, all 
colors. Helichrysum Monstrosum, best ofall ever- 
lastings; keep their bright colorsall winter. One packet 
each of the above choice varieties sent by mail for 20c. 
in stamps; retail price, 60c. Our beautiful illustrated 116 
Page catalogue accompanies each order. Address: 















































A NR NEAT oa 
Ml buy their Flower Sood LY TWO STAMPS 

will buy their Flower Seeds 
only of 1 P’k’e (15 Seeds) New Pansy-Violas—Cross between Pansy 
and Violet, with form and rich colors of the Pansy and the delicious fra- 

ance of the Violet; bloom continuously. A grand novelty. 
1 Pivg Choice Flower Seeds, 1,000 kinds in splendid mix- 
ture; will yield a gardenful of lovely flowers, new and old, ive more 
e daily pleasure than any ou cau sow. Just try it. 
1 P’k’¢ Old-fashioned fardy Clove Pinks, sweetest and 
For 20 years earliest of all pinks. sone for beds or bouquets; easily grown. 
Flower Seeds have been his 1 Sample PARK’S FLORAL MAGAZINE, a charming 
Specialty illustrated monthly—bright and practical; the amateur’s favorite. 
os 1 Copy Park’s Floral Guide, illustrated ; all about flowers, 

You can always depend on All theabove for only two 2-cent stamps. This ismy best seed 
what he sells, offer this season. It will not appear n. It is a treat for every flower lover. 

Don't miss it. Tell your friends. GEO,.W. PARK, Libonia, Pa 
MORE. Get a friend to send with you, and I will add new French Large-flowered Pansies, just from Paris. Park's 
“All About Koses,” superbly illustrated, 10c., or with 15 splendid Everbiooming Roses, 75c.; 100 Roses, $5.00, postpaid. 
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For the Youths’ Companion. 
v _ This Spring you, dear reader, will have 
oo =" ~—tthat good —— Fever” to dig in the garden, and it is the 
, Zo ®, healthiest and most delightful fever that ever coursed in man’s veins. 
Yj YX Would you like a SEED BOOK that 
TELLS THE WHOLE STORY 

for the Garden, Lawn and Farm, with Photo-Engravings, Colored Plates 
and REASONABLE descriptions? And would you like also just asa STARTER, 
a few patkets of SEEDS THAT WILL GROW AND FLOWER for ANYBODY? 
It is our wish tosend you this book. It is our wish to sell you these few packets of 
seeds for enough stamps to pay for their cost and mailing the book. 


HERE IS For 2 4. CTs. we mail this Catalogue and Five 


Grand Specialties if you 
THE OFFER. (12 2-cent Stamps.) mention this paper. 


Sweet Pea Blanche Ferry, large pink and white, profuse bloomer on long stems; 
very sweet. Pansy Velvet Gem, nearer red than any other Pansy, many reddish shades 
in its variations. Nasturtium Aurora, yellow with carmine and purple, a distinct 
novelty. Migmomette, Giant Gabriele, very handsome flowers with thick heavy spikes. 
Carnation Margaret. the greatest novelty, flowering 12 to 15 weeks from seed, full double 
flowers in all shades of this favorite flower. These five and our 1892 Book “ Gardening Illustrated,’’ 
with cover illustration of flower girl in ten colorsand gold, FOR ONLY 25¢., less than half price. 
We make this offer only to enroll your name on our books for the Good Things we shall offer 
for the coming WORLD’S FAIR. MENTION YOUTHS’ COMPANION. WRITE NOW. € 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, wise 
‘ - iii ; To introduce our seeds into new hands we make this 
Special Offer £" 30 cents of onc 


full size package of 
this beautiful strain of 


Pansy 


and a one oz. package of Boston Beauty 
SWEET PEAS, and send FREE our 
Hand-Book of Vegetable 

oad Wiomes Gaels for — 1892. 
It is fully illustrated and contains colored 
plates painted from nature. The latest novel- 
ties you will find in this book. It gives full descrip- 
tion of how and when to plant all kinds of Seeds. 
Every one interested in Seeds should send for it. 


SON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


HE CAMERA AND THE DEER. 


[ama Victim to the prevalent craze for amateur 


photography. As a result of my search for 
suitable subjects for my camera I have had 


many queer experiences, one of which I propose 
to relate. 

J spent a part of last summer in Tie Siding, a 
sleepy little town in the heart of the Ozark 
Mountains, southwest Missouri. Almost the 
sole occupation of the people is the cutting and 
hauling of ties for shipment. I chose Tie Siding 
as the place of my summer sojourn because I had 
some country cousins residing there. In the dog- 
days a city youth fondly remembers his country 
cousins as the most delightful people in the 
world. I felt my heart drawn tenderly toward 
fresh milk and butter, dewy, redolent air, yvellow- 
legged chickens, and all the varied joys of rural 
life. My country cousins welcomed me and my 
camera. 

They were simple, rustic folk, of the ancient 
name of Smith. Besides the old couple there 


were Levi and Ezra, and Nell and Samantha, | 


commonly called Sam. Sam was the innocent 
cause of the mishap which befell me. 

We became great cronies, Sam and I, in the 
two or three months I stayed there; for Sam 
could ride and row, shoot and fish, with as much 
grace and spirit as if her sex harmonized with 
her boyish name. If she had been a boy, other 
boys would have called her ‘a brick.”” Not that 


she was harsh, hard and rough. Quite the 
contrary. But she was not a “chump.’’ She 


was my ideal of a healthy, happy, good girl. 

The camera I had with me was not of the new 
“press the button’’ style, yet an excellent instru- 
ment, capable of a high grade of work. I 
photographed the family group, with the residence 
as a background, and “took’’ many of the cabins 
of the natives, with the natives themselves, and 
various idyllic views which | wished to retain as 
mementos of my visit. 

“Oh, you ought to go over to Jed Hooper’s and 
take his deer before you go away !”’ Sam said to 
me, a few days before the date of my contemplated 
departure. ‘He's a magnificent creature—the 
deer, not Jed—and has horns as long as—as my 
arms, I do believe. Hooper caught him three or 
four vears ago and made a pet of him; and—and 
he'll just follow one around like a dog! Oh, you 
can't afford to go away without that deer!” 

Next morning | made preparations to take his 
deership. I had heard much about Hooper. He 
was one of the old style natives who abhor the 
refinements of civilization and denounce railways 
because they scare game from the hills. He was 
something of a hunter, and raised ‘a dab er 
tehbacker,”’ and in some way managed to live. 

Sam said she would accompany me as far as 
the cross-roads, as she had an errand in that 
direction. We set out afoot, Sam with a basket 
slung on her arm, and I with my camera and 
tripod across my shoulders. 

“There’s the place,”’ 


roads had been reached, pointing with a brown | th 


forefinger to a little cabin that clung to the slope 
of the opposite hill, a good mile away. ‘Look 
out for Hooper's dogs. 
I'm told!” 

Now if there is anything in the world I hate 
and fear, it’s a lot of mongrel and _ half-savage 
dogs. 


she said, when the cross- | Was an alibi, but anyhow he was on trial, and 


He keeps some bad ones, | 


Why had not Sam told me of this before ? | 


Iwas more than half inclined to turn back, and 


should have done so, no doubt, but for very 
shame. 


Sam feared the average dog no more | 


than the ghosts of the prehistoric mound-builders ; | 


and I could not bear to have such a girl as Sam 
laugh at my cowardice. 

So, with as bold an air as I could summon, I 
struck into the by-path toward Hooper’s, and 
trudged sturdily along to the outermost limits of 
the pole fence that ran around Hooper’s small 
tobacco patch. 

As I came from behind the shoulder of the hill 
I was surprised and delighted to see on the hill- 
side, hut a few yards away, the noble buck whose 
portrait I was after. He was standing almost 
broadside on, and in a position to make a fine 
picture. Here was an opportunity not to be 
passed by. If quick enough I could make the 





exposure and hurry away without either Hooper | 


or the dogs being the wiser. 

The buck was startled at my presence, but 
though his head was in the air he did not bound 
away. I glanced about for the dreaded dogs. 
Seeing nothing of them I backed up against the 
pole fence, hastily put my tripod and camera into 


Position, and ducked my head under the cloth to | 


find imy object and get a proper focus. I was 


trem! jing with anxiety, for everything depended 
On the velerity of my movements and the continued 
absence of the dogs. 

With my head thus covered and my attention 
Wholly drawn to the deer, I strove to get the 
struinent adjusted, while the deer, with eyes 
shinin and head lifted higher and vet higher, 
eine on the point of making off. When T was 
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about to withdraw my head for the purpose of | 
inserting the plate-holder in position, a man’s 
hoarse tones reached me through the heavy cloth. | 
These were accompanied by the savage growl of | 
a dog, and followed by the command: ‘Sic ‘im, 
Tige!” | 

That was enough. I started back with a 
frightened cry, but too late. The dog, springing 
from the fence, struck me between my bowed 
shoulders and hurled me against the instrument. 
Down I went in a heap, with *“Tige” snarling and | 
biting viciously, and the man’s voice urging him 
on. 
Somehow in falling I dropped between the legs | 
of the tripod and beneath the camera, which, | 
perhaps because covered by the black cloth, 
became the object of Tige’s rage. 

“Take your dog off!’ I screamed. 
him off; he’s killing me!’’ 

In obedience to this Hooper grasped the brute 
by the neck and fairly lifted him from his feet, | 
as I struggled from my uncomfortable position 
and endeavored to comprehend what had befallen 
me. 
“What do you mean by setting your dog al 

| 
| 
| 


“Take 


ine in that way ?”’ I demanded, hotly. 

‘Huh!’ Hooper contemptuously snorted. 
“What in Sam Hill do you mean by tryin’ ter 
shoot my ole buck ?’’ 

Light dawned on my mind. Hooper, reared in 
the backwoods, had never seen and perhaps had 
never heard of a camera. I hastened to explain, 
inwardly thanking my lucky stars that Sam was | 
not there to laugh at me. 

Hooper eved me skeptically at first, apparently 
thinking I was making sport of him. Then he 
walked up to the instrument, which I had rescued 
unharmed from its prostrate position, and 
quizzically looked it over. . 

“Wal, may I be kicked! Thar was a feller 
come eroun’ las’ y'ar wi’ a new-fangled sort o’ 
gun, an’ tried ter shoot my ole buck. 1 ‘lowed 
you war up ter the same kind er tricks! ‘Takes 
picturs, does it? Lessee if you kin take mine, | 
then. If you kin, we’ll call hit squar!”’ 

It occurred to me that I was the injured party. 
But I wanted still to take the buck, which had 
disappeared, so I complied with Hooper's request. 

Sain said [ obtained an excellent 
the old man. The picture of the buck, which I 
got a few minutes later, now looks down at me 
from the wall of my “den.” 

Joun H. WHITSON. 
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SAVED BY A BAD NAME. 


It is not often that a bad reputation proves 
advantageous, but instances have occurred. Ina 
certain Ohio town lived a man whose reputation 
for veracity was so bad that it was jokingly said 
that he and truth were such enemies that they 
only met by chance. He was not malicious, his 
lies being chiefly about himself, in a boasting 
way, but the habit grew on him to such an extent 
that he became a nuisance, and there was a call 
for his suppression. It was accomplished by an 
eccentric character, known locally as ‘‘Kunnel” 
Doak. 

“P’r’aps you fellows aint aware that 1 knew 
Dave in Arkansas,”’ he said one day in the post- 
office, to the usual crowd of loungers. ‘Well, I 
did, and I knew him at a mighty critical time in 
his life. He was on trial for killing a man. 

“Mind! I’m not saying anything about his 
guilt. Maybe it was self-defence, or maybe it 








e evidence was mighty strong against him. 
‘“*When the evidence was all in and the speeches 
made, the judge had just begun to sum up when 
Dave got up and confessed the crime, as bold as 
brass. He told all the particulars, and all the 
whys and wherefores. 

“There was great excitement in court, and the 
judge was very severe on Dave. Then the jury 
went out, and came back in less than ten minutes. 

“Your honor,’ says the foreman, ‘we all of us 
know the prisoner, and just what his reputation 
is. We admit that the evidence is strong agin 
him, but when he says he did it, we know he 
didn’t, and we find him not guilty.” 

This was the story which, being repeated all 
over town, drove the falsifier to fresh pastures, 
and, let us hope, to an amendment of his ways. 
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WHERE WAS IT? 

An American gentleman who was formerly a 
professor in the Imperial College at Tokio, Japan, 
is quoted by the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
as speaking in the most complimentary terms of 
the students. Naturally, however, he had some 
amusing experiences in dealing with them. He 
says: 

I had anticipated a great deal of trouble in 
making the young men understand my lectures, 
which were to be given in English; but I soon 
discovered that so long as I stuck to pure English 
there was not the least difficulty. It was only 
when I forgot myself and threw in a word of 
slang, or some catch phrase, that they were 
puzzled. 

One day, in the laboratory, I was making an 
experiment, with half a dozen of the young men 
helping me. As often happens when experiments 
are made before a class, things did not work to 
my satisfaction. I wasted a good deal of time, 
and becoming somewhat impatient I thoughtlessly 
exclaimed : 

‘There is a screw loose somewhere.” 

The words were hardly out of my mouth before | 
the Japs were all looking here and there, under 
the tables and among the instruments and boxes, 
as if searching for something. At first I could 
not think what they were about, but a word of 
inquiry developed the fact that they had taken 
me literally, and were hunting for the loose screw. | 
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| cor. Tremont St., 


wQTA MPS. 40 varieties France, 20c.; 1000 mixed 
rN Continentals, 2%¢. P. G. BEALS, Brookline, Mass. 
NALYSIS. Ore, Water, Air, etc. Correspondence 
invited. W. FRENCH SMITH, Pu. D., State Assayer 
for Massachusetts, 235 Wash. St., P. O. Box 3126, Boston. 
QHORTHA ND, Typewriting, Book-Keeping,' etc., 
KS at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 
Boston. Call or send for Circular. 
4 CEs are making from $5 to $10 a day sell- 
< ing our cutlery specialty. Address CLAUSS 
SHEAR CO., 100 Chambers Street, New York. 
] OSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 
School. Always open. All impediments in speec 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


to select from sent collectors. 50 
STAM cent. commission on all sold. 
yi ay good prices for good 
collections. B, L. DREW, Cambridge, Mass. 
FOR RHEUMATISM 

: F N’S SILK SPONCE FLANNEL 
Was highly recommended in The Transcript, Feb. 2, ’92. 
1.00 a yard. Five yards enough for Two Suits. Two 
Suits to order for $10.00, Persons who have used it 
five years for Underwear recommend it to their friends. 

West Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For All Affections of the Skin. 
It is used by a thousand 
grateful mothers to-day. 

Sold by Druggists. 
OWCEYLr.  same.e Free. 
AND 
. 5 
Invalids WAIST. 

Also, The perfect-fitting W. S. A. Corset made to 

order in short, medium, long and extra long waists. 

cords and pulleys which ensure perfection of figure. 
zacings unbreakable. Agents wanted throughout New 

England. Prompt attention given to retail trade. 

ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., Gen’l Agts., 


It is the best baby Powder. 
Comfort Powder Co. Hartford Ct. 
s , 
Schoolgirls 
Our Corsets and Waists are the New Patent system of 
Take Elevator. IS1l Tremont Street. 


Pierce’s Self-Feeding Moistener. 
Send 75 cents 


for sample 
and terms 
to agents. 







L. D. PIERCE, HARTFORD, CONN. 


LIFE OF G. H. SPURGEON, 


By the noted Author, Pastor, Journalist 
and Platform Orator, 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL. 


500 Pages, 75c. OUTFIT FOR 30c. 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, | Greatest Chance you 
ONLY $1.50. ever had to Make Money. 
EVERY CHRISTIAN FAMILY WANTS HIS LIFE. 

It is full of intensest interest from beginning 
toclose. Itis a mine of valuable informa- 
tion, and filled with the purest thought, keenest 
wit, richest experience and truest philosophy. 


It WILL PAY YOU to WORK for US. 
Remember we allow our agents to give to 
every one who buys this book, which retails 
for only $1.50, a free six month's sub- 
scription to “THE CHRISTIAN,” which was 


Mir. Spurgeon’s Favorite Paper, 
he having had it for years, and having said of it: 


“THE CHRISTIAN’ is the Best Paper that comes to me.” 
It requires a salesman to sell some books; 

this one anybody can sell, because the people 

want it, and the premium we - (THE 

CuRISTIAN) makes the work still easier. 

The people are amxieus to have the 

and wait with the money to pay for it. 


WILL YOU TAKE IT TO THEM? 
Sample Book, prepaid, and “Tar CHRISTIAN” 
six months, for only $1.60. 

(= Best Terms ) er Act Quick’ 

Teo Our Agents. | No Time to Lose! 
The first to send 30c. (postage) for Outfit, gets 
the territory. Address JOHN K, HASTINGS, 


Mngr. of “THE CHRISTIAN,” 47 CORNHILL, Boston, Mass. 


(Preserve this, it may not appear again. Mention this paper.) 
LOIN ATS EE ST EIS 


CONSUMPTION 


and all lung diseases in the earl 8, PI 
vented and cured by the use of Winc ester’s 


HYPOPHOSPHITE oF LIME AND SODA 
Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach. 
Send for Cireular. Price $1.00 per bottle. 
SoumD BY DRUGGISsSTsS. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 

WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William St., N. Y¥. 








Subscriptions will be received at 


ATLANTIC TRUST €0,, 


39 William St., New York, 


INTERNATIONAL TRUST 6O., 


45 Milk St., Boston, Mass., 


For 3,000 Shares Seven Per Cent. Preferred 
Cumulative Stock, $100 Each, 


i“ . * . 
Domestic” Sewing Machine Co. 
Established 1862. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 


| $300,000 (only) 7 Per Cent. Preferred 
Cumulative Shares are offered for sale. 
ALL SHARES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE, 


ENTAILING 





NO PERSONAL LIABILITY, 


Payment 1 per cent. on application, balance in 30 
days, or, if preferred, in instalments of 10 per cent 
}each; the first instalment to be due 80 days after 
allotment, and the remaining instalments at intervals 
of 30 days. 





PROSPECTUS furnished, information 
given, and applications for the purchase of 
the shares will be received by the above 
Companies, or at any of the Agencies of the 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co, 





“Those who are interested in safe investments should 
| send for a copy of the prospectus.”—N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, 


-WADLEICH’S 
RHEUMATIC CURE 


FREES JOINTS AND MUSCLES OF LAME- 
NESS DUE TO RHEUMATISM. At Drug- 
gists’. F. R. WADLEIGH, Alton, N. H. 
HOPS 


Hop Plaster oot ocx 


No other plaster relieves and AMS 
cures so quick. Subdues Back- GALS 





ache, Rheumatism, Strains, Chest Soreness, 


Inflammation and all ailments caused by wet 
weather, hard work, colds and exposure. 
Both sides of the genuine Hor Plaster 
show our name. Examine when you buy. 
Hop Plaster Company, Boston, 
Medicine-dealers everywhere seil it. 





STRAW 
Hace Berry Plants 
BLACK- 
GOOSE- 

Currants, Grapes, Fruit Trees, etc. Standard 
Varieties at Reasonable Prices. Headquarters 
for the Snyder Blackberry. All plants warranted 
true to label. Catalogue free. 

G. S. BUTLER, Cromwell, Conn., 


Originator of the Cromwell Raspberry 


A ton of mighty poor coal with 
25 cents’ worth of Kem-Kom mixed 
with it will do the work of a ton of 
good coal. Kem-Kom saves 25 to 
30 per cent. of coal bills, consumes 
coal gas, prevents clinkers. Gro- 
cers sell it. A household necessity. 














Sotp EVERYWHERE;, 








“It only needs a trial of the (RANITE IRONWARE 
to convince a housekeeper of its value. Being 
light and easily cleaned it saves time and strength. 


SEND FOR Cook Book, (inScolors) 


SarAu T. RORER, 


PRES, PHILA. COOKING SCHOOL . 


St.Louis Stanpitc Co. 96 BEER St. NewYors. 


i134 North Street, Boston, Mass. 
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‘WILL 
v5 SOAY 


The Best Family Soap Made. 


Result of Experience. In the production of GODOD-WILL SOAP is combined the skill and experience of 
nearly thirty years of practical soap-making, together with the most approved scientific methods, using only the 
purest and highest grades of stock. You have but to tty GOOD-WILL SOAP once to be convinced that its 
uniform quality and absolute purity ensure entire satisfaction wherever a first-class soap is desired. 














Absolutely Pure. The pure rendered stock used in the manufacture of GODOD-WILL SOAP is the direct 
product of the establishments owned by and under the personal supervision of Messrs. Geo. E. Marsu & Co., who 
are renowned for the high excellence of the product of their factories. The needs of consumers have been studied 
in the endeavor’to merit their confidence and patronage, by giving them a pure, honest and unadulterated article. 


Most Economical. It is both wise and economical to use the GOOD-WILL SOAP. It pays, and the family is 
the gainer thereby. Soap is an article that occupies a very important place in the family, and plays an important 
part in the household economy. Remember, the GOOD-WILL SOAP is the best soap made expressly for 
family use. It is guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 


Don’t be Deceived. The markets are flooded with soaps of every conceivable shape and color, put up in forms to 
induce one to buy, all intended to entrap the unwary housewife, eager to try what she believes to be an excellent 
thing. These misrepresentations are never intended to defraud the dealer, but the consumer. The family is the 
loser thereby. GOOD-WILL SOAP is sold on its merits, and is strictly pure and thoroughly reliable. 





Our Message 
to Dealers. 


Special Offer 
to Readers. 





To any Companion reader All reliable dealers are pleased 


who will mail us twenty-five 


g0D-Wr Z 
Tretia Rene wrappers of 


| SOAP. | Good-will 


Soap we will send FREE the 
beautiful colored panel picture, 
“You Little Rogue,” 14x28 
inches in size, without lettering. 


Or, 


If you cannot obtain Good- 
Will Soap in your town we 
will mail you the picture if you 


to handle goods of merit that 





& 


are well-known for purity and 
excellence. Good-Will Soap is 


such, and there is great satisfac- 


trade-marks 
cut from | 





tion in delivering it to customers, 





for it is sure to please and the 
customer will call again. 


Also, 


It is much easier to sell goods 





that have a good reputation, 
widely and firmly established, 
and generously advertised, than 
to dispose of goods of doubtful 
will send us, on a postal card, quality. It will pay you well 
to keep Good-Will Soap in 


your store, which can be obtained 


the addresses of three reliable 
grocers who do not sell Good- 
Will Soap. 


Thousands of families are 


NG Rec. 

Mt aif PA of your wholesale grocer. 7 
r. vs L. ‘eS The leading and enterprising 

regular consumers of Good- MC dil I AN ane grocers are selling Good -Will 

Will Soap. Is Yours? Oe iy); iff a ae j! fee Soap. Are you? 











coprRiaut, 1992. YOU LITTLE ROGUE. GEO, E. MARSH & oo. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Manufrs., Lynn, Mass. 








